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EARLY  SPRING 
PUBLICATION 

LE  FRANCAIS  MODERNE 

5 

A  FIRST-YEAR  FRENCH  COURSE 
FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  CLASSES 

By  Albert  F.  Cru  and  Aurba  Guinnard 

A  superb  omnibus  beginning  text  featuring  a  wealth  of 
reading  in  French  civilization.  Freedom  of  choice  be^ 
tween  direct  and  indirect  method;  excellent  authentic 
French  illustrations.  Sufficient  material  for  two.  three, 
or  four  semesters,  depending  on  speed  of  class. 


TWO  NEW  ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH  READERS 

L’  AMI  BOB  .  .  .  L'  OMBRE 

By  Arthur  G.  Bovbb  and  Aurba  Guinnard 

First  and  second  readers  for  beginners;  unusual,  in¬ 
teresting  modem  content;  cover  first  and  second  500 
words  of  Van  der  Beke  list  respectively. 
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FOREWORD 


THE  NEW  IMPORTANCE  OF 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

LOUIS  J.  A.  MERCIER 


There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
leaving  an  age  behind,  and  that, 
as  we  are  entering  the  new,  our 
education  programs  must  radically 
change. 

Now  that,  because  of  the  progress  of 
aviation,  the  nations  of  Europe  near¬ 
est  to  our  way  of  life  can  no  longer 
hope  to  defend  themselves  without  our 
help,  and  the  Americas  must  learn  to 
work  together,  the  days  of  our  isolation 
are  gone  forever.  Our  schools  must 
turn  away  more  and  more  from  pro¬ 
vincialism.  Hence  the  new  import¬ 
ance  of  foreign  language  teaching  in 
our  curricula. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Number  of  Education  brought 
out  how  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
was  an  integral  part  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 
The  reasons  were  varied,  from  Ger¬ 
many’s  study  of  English  empire-build¬ 
ers  to  strengthen  her  will  to  national 
power  to  France’s  dwire  “to  enable 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  judge  directly  and  personally 
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foreign  realities,  and  to  give  them  at 
the  same  time  that  critical  spirit  and 
that  objectivity  which  can  be  acquired 
only  through  a  free  comparison  of  the 
expressions  of  other  peoples.” 

This  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
extend  the  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  motives  behind  its 
organization.  As  general  attention  is 
now  turning  to  the  south  where  lie  the 
countries  with  which  we  must  become 
more  closely  united,  articles  were  se¬ 
cured  from  Cuba  so  close  to  us,  from 
Guatemala  representative  of  Central 
America,  and  from  Brazil,  a  most 
important  country  of  South  America, 
larger  than  the  United  States,  and  yet 
the  language  of  which,  Portuguese,  has 
to  date  scarcely  received  any  attention 
in  our  schools,  as  brought  out  by  the 
special  article  of  Dr.  Miller,  one  of 
the  few  teachers  of  Portuguese  in  the 
country. 

These  articles  confirm  our  own 
teachers’  impression  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  modem  foreign  language  teach- 
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ing  is  not  an  easy  task,  yet  Guatemala 
is  shown  to  have  made  English  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  its  curriculum  and  to 
consider  French  its  cultural  language; 
while  in  Brazil  the  study  of  French 
and  English  are  obligatory  during  the 
five-year  secondary  education  course. 
The  case  of  China,  about  which  we  are 
also  able  to  report,  is  even  more  inter¬ 
esting.  There,  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  begins  in  the  primary 
schools  and  though  most  of  them  teach 
only  English,  others  also  offer  German, 
French,  Russian,  and  Japanese,  while 
a  second  language  is  required  in  the 
college.  As  proof  of  results  attained, 
it  should  be  noted  that  our  contribu¬ 
tors,  Dr.  Roberto  de  la  Torre,  a  native 
of  Cuba,  writes  in  excellent  French, 
Dr.  Manoel  S.  Cardozo,  from  Brazil, 
in  excellent  English,  while  Miss  Bea¬ 
trix  Molina,  from  Guatemala,  and 
Miss  Lydia  S.  L.  Dan,  from  China, 
have  a  fine  command  of  both  French 
and  English. 

The  removal  of  language  barriers  is 
thus  shown  to  be  one  of  the  main  and 
largely  successful  efforts  of  all  foreign 
educational  systems  studied  in  this 
number  as  well  as  in  the  April,  1939 
number  of  Education.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  also  that  the  spirited  article  on 
the  need  of  the  removal  of  such  bar¬ 
riers  in  our  own  country  was  written 
not  by  a  language  teacher  who  might 
be  accused  of  having  an  axe  to  grind, 
but  by  an  American  traveler  in  South 
America  shocked  into  the  realization 
of  our  handicaps  as  '^monoglots.”  It 
is  also  most  interesting  to  note  that 
some  of  her  most  ambitious  dreams, 
such  as  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
history  in  a  foreign  language,  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  realized  in  China,  as  shown 
by  Miss  Dan's  article. 

That  our  general  educationists 


should  now  join  with  our  modem  fo^ 
eign  language  teachers  in  making  our 
schools  a  part  of  the  world-movement 
toward  a  polyglot  education  should  go 
without  saying,  as  our  post-war  world 
will  be  infinitely  smaller,  with  aviation 
leaping  into  new  developments,  ths 
Americas  fully  oriented  toward  each 
other,  and  the  United  States  perma¬ 
nently  become  the  determining  power 
in  the  new  world-order.  As  Dr.  Ste¬ 
phen  A.  Freeman  brings  out  in  hit 
article  on  the  Modern  Humanities, 
practically,  culturally,  and  for  the  very 
understanding  of  our  democratie 
ideals,  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
must  become  central  in  the  education 
for  the  new  order. 

That  our  own  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  have  gone  far  in  re¬ 
cent  years  toward  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  their  new  duties  and  oppo^ 
tunities  is  evidenced  both  by  the  a^ 
tide  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Fiake  who  om- 
sented  to  sum  up  for  us  his  life-long 
experience  as  one  of  our  ablest  secon¬ 
dary  school  teachers,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Secondary  Education 
Board  Report  which  we  are  privileged 
to  reprint. 

This  report  in  particular  brings  out 
strongly  the  conviction  of  our  teachers 
that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
must  be  primarily  organized  to  secure 
their  oral  control  wherever  conditions 
permit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex¬ 
periments  carried  out  in  the  last  ten 
years  toward  the  rapid  acquirement  of 
reading  power  cannot  but  be  valuable, 
now  that  we  must  aim  to  teach  in  some 
way  the  use  of  at  least  five  languages: 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese. 

Which  of  these  languages  will  be 
given  the  preference,  and  in  what  or 
der,  will  no  doubt  remain  a  delicate 
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question.  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  as 
South  American  languages,  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  attract  new  attention 
u  practical  tools  for  intercourse  with 
our  immediate  neighbors.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  all  the  South 
American  countries  consider  that  they 
themselves  must  study  French  as  the 
most  basic  language  for  the  cultural 
study  of  the  West.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  said  that,  as  Chinese  from  distant 
provinces  can  best  understand  one  an¬ 
other  by  speaking  English,  as  Miss 
Dan  brings  out,  cultured  Brazilians 
and  other  South  Americans  find  in 
French  a  common  language,  so  that 
we  too  can  communicate  with  them  all 
by  the  use  of  French.  It  is  no  less 
true,  however,  that  Italian  is  also  es¬ 
sential  for  the  history  of  culture,  and 
that  German  remains  the  key  to  much 
scholarly  material,  not  to  speak  of  the 
cultural  interest  to  be  found  in  its 
greater  authors.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  translations  can  be  substituted  for 
the  originals,  since  translations  are  in¬ 
adequate  for  masterpieces,  and  since, 
especially,  very  little  of  the  critical 
and  informational  material  we  now 
need  so  much  about  foreign  countries 
is  ever  translated. 

Another  most  interesting  fact  is 
brought  to  light  by  the  study  of  for¬ 
eign  education  systems.  In  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  in  the  South  American 
countries,  and  even  in  China,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  education  system  in  general 
leads  directly  to  the  University,  that  is 
to  what  we  call  the  Graduate  Schools. 
In  the  United  States  alone  is  the  col¬ 
lege  a  hybrid  between  formative  edu- 
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cation  and  specialization.  As  it  has 
long  been  felt  that  this  means  a  waste 
of  time,  it  is  most  likely  that,  as  we 
get  in  closer  touch  with  the  educational 
systems  of  other  countries  and  the 
needs  of  the  new  age,  we  shall  see  the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  baccalau¬ 
reate  system  which  graduates  students 
about  their  twentieth  year  prepared 
for  specialization  by  a  general  cultural 
education. 

The  post-war  period  is  therefore 
likely  to  see  a  radical  reorganization 
of  American  education  with  the  Junior 
High  School,  the  Hi^  School,  and  the 
Junior  College  united  or  co-ordinated 
to  lead  to  the  bachelor  degree,  and 
specialization  left  to  the  graduate 
schjols  or  university. 

And,  as  in  this  posb-war  era,  foreign 
language  ignorance  will  be  seen  more 
and  more  to  spell  intellectual  isolation 
and  incapacity  for  the  inevitably 
needed  wider  international  inter¬ 
course,  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever  our 
educational  system  may  remain,  or  be¬ 
come,  that  the  principal  modem  lan¬ 
guages  will  need  to  be  fitted  in  most 
carefully,  and  that  their  teaching  will 
need  to  be  made  ever  more  econom¬ 
ically  efficient 

A  comparison  of  the  results  already 
obtained  in  our  best  American  schools 
with  those  described  in  the  articles  on 
foreign  language  teaching  in  other 
countries  gathered  by  Education  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  American  education  which 
the  new  age  will  call  for,  American 
teachers  of  modem  foreign  languages 
will  not  be  found  wanting. 
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The  Removal  of 

Language  Barriers 

By  MISS,  RACINE  FOSTER 

Orlando,  Florida 

Too  long  have  there  been  language  the  Nazi  arm  now  has  taken,  it  hai 
barriers  between  peoples  of  the  become  more  obvious  to  me  just  whj 
world.  When  traveling  abroad  we  saw  in  Latin  America  a  predomiih 
this  thought  often  came  to  me,  but  ance  in  the  foreign  element  of  Gemum 
since  my  recent  extensive  trip  through  shop  keepers,  German  waiters  in  ret* 
Brazil,  the  language  barrier  problem  taurants,  German  agents  of  all  kinds, 
has  begun  to  haunt  me.  Is  it  not  per*  petty  officials  and  dozens  of  small  me^ 
tinent  to  observe  at  this  particular  time  chants  all  of  whom  spoke  Spanisk, 
in  European  affairs  that  much  of  the  French,  English  and  of  course  Ge^ 
success  of  Hitler’s  campaign  was  due  man.  I  was  amazed  time  and  time 
to  how  well  his  agents  were  able  to  again  at  their  fluency  in  any  one  of 
handle  the  language  of  the  country  to  these  languages, 
which  they  were  sent  for  advance  Those  with  whom  I  came  in  direct 
foundation  work*  personal  and  conversational  contact 

Europe  and  especially  Germany  has  W’ere  the  shop  keepers  and  tourist  a- 
definitely  given  its  people  languages  gents,  importers,  hotel  clerks,  mission* 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  English  aries  and  newspapermen,  florists  and 
speaking  countries.  I  was  astonished  photographers,  aviators  and  doctors; 
to  see  how  well  this  had  been  done,  all  Germans,  most  of  them  bom  in  Ge^ 
Whether  from  necessity  because  of  many,  trained  in  Germany  and  sent 
proximity  to  other  countries  or  from  out  to  the  new  world  to  build  it  for 
other  motives,  the  fact  remains  that  Germany,  although  many  of  them  were 
they  who  speak  several  languages  have  not  entirely  aware  of  how  they  were 
been  given  a  priceless  heritage  and  contributing  to  the  cementing  of  the 
power.  solid  front  of  Germans  abroad.  That 

In  the  past  five  years  I  traveled  ex-  is  part  of  Hitler’s  subtle  campaign  in 
tensively  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Brazil,  his  spread  of  Nazism.  And  lest  my 
In  these  countries  I  talked  with  many  good  German  friends  in  these  ooun- 
who  came  from  other  Pan-American  tries  misconstrue  my  words  let  me  in¬ 
countries.  They  agreed  with  me  that  terpolate  that  only  those  who  have  been 
the  Europeans,  especially  the  Germans  taken  in,  and  are  promoting  the  plans 
are  well  trained  in  languages.  And  of  Nazism  am  I  condemning, 
now,  as  I  reflect,  I  realize  that  the  I  asked  several  of  them  where  they 
majority  of  Europeans  in  these  Pan-  learned  to  speak  English  so  well  and 
American  countries  are  Germans,  the  unified  answer  was,  “in  school  in 
Considering  the  extensive  reach  that  Germany”.  They  had  been  compelled 
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to  study  French,  Spanish  and  English  world  for  those  who  thoroughly  know 
at  least  eight  years  in  pre-college  several  languages.  And  in  that  field 
ichools.  They  were  drilled  with  mili-  we  have  severely  limited  our  children, 
tary  precision  until  each  language  was  To  get  behind  the  words  of  a  lan- 
leamed  thoroughly.  There  were  no  guage  and  truly  understand  it  requires 
failures,  because  they  did  not  finish  years  of  training  in  the  mechanics  of 
school  until  they  knew  their  languages,  that  language.  Our  public  schools 
It  is  the  consequent  mastery  that  is  as-  start  teaching  languages  too  late.  Not 
tonishing  to  a  monolinguist  from  until  the  adolescent  years  or  the  first 
North  America,  who  although  she  has  year  of  the  high-school  do  most  of  our 
been  through  a  little  French,  Spanish  schools  start  a  language  course.  High- 
and  German,  does  not  know  them  well  school  is  too  late  to  start  studying  a 
enough  to  speak  them  fluently.  foreign  language,  because  then  it 

Why  then,  in  these  troubled  times  not  really  is  a  “foreign”  language.  I 
take  a  clear  unprejudiced  look  at  our  have  seen  dozens  and  dozens  of  high- 
educational  standards  ?  Just  how  well  school  students  who  either  fail  or 
is  America  preparing  her  children  for  struggle  along  on  a  bare  passings 
international  understanding  ?  Haven’t  grade  trying  to  grapple  with  that  some- 
we  sadly  neglected  something?  Have-  thing  “foreign.”  The  high  school 
n’t  we  isolated  ourselves  by  knowing  student  has  so  many  adjustments  to 
only  one  language?  Haven’t  we  er-  make  as  he  passes  into  adulthood  that 
ected  a  language  barrier  ?  very  often  he  drops  out  where  it  is 

Is  there  any  better  way  of  under-  easiest  to  give  up,  and  what  is  most 
standing  another  country  than  by  be-  foreign  to  them,  what  is  the  least  part 
ing  able  to  read  and  understand  its  of  themselves  or  background,  a  foreign 
language  ?  Is  there  any  better  way  to  language,  is  the  easiest  thing  to  give 
understand  the  beauty  and  strength  of  up.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  early 
one’s  own  English  than  by  knowing  the  years  of  grade  school  a  language  can 
languages  which  have  enriched  English  be  unconsciously  absorbed  without  any 
so  much?  If  more  American  people  conflicting  adjustments.  The  young 
could  write  and  express  themselves  in  child  can  completely  accept  it. 
other  languages,  would  not  the  ideals  With  the  advantage  of  several  lan- 
of  peace,  of  liberty  and  of  fair  dealing  guages  at  one’s  command  what  great 
be  more  easily  disseminated  among  the  vistas  of  knowledge  open  up  to  the  de¬ 
people  of  other  nations  ?  veloping  adult,  what  great  opportuni- 

In  this  Western  Hemisphere  of  ties  down  the  broad  avenues  of  science, 
Americas  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  music,  art,  literature  and,  most  of  all, 
cementing  of  thoughts  and  ideals,  for  international  relations.  To  people 
knowing  more  of  one  another’s  minds,  who  know  languages  there  are  no 
There  is  a  great  need  for  missionaries  longer  “foreign”  countries  and  “for- 
of  health,  of  better  housing,  mission-  eign”  ideas.  There  are  no  longer  lan- 
aries  of  hand-crafts  and  of  agriculture,  guage  barriers.  Wherever  we  traveled 
to  penetrate  the  backward  interiors  of  in  the  Pan-American  countries,  it  was 
South  and  Central  America.  There  like  a  cup  of  refreshing  hot  tea,  when 
are  hundreds  of  jobs  awaiting  and  be-  we  ran  across  someone  who  spoke  our 
ing  created  in  every  country  in  the  language.  At  once,  warm  friendly  re- 
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Ittiong  started,  often  to  be  continued 
long  after  we  returned  home. 

The  geographic  and  physical  dis¬ 
tances  between  countries  are  becoming 
less  and  less ;  therefore  understanding 
and  a  certain  spiritual  kinship  must 
become  more  and  more  important- 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  every 
school  superintendent  in  the  United 
States  to  travel  afar  observing  those 
who  know  several  languages  and  to 
feel  as  I  feel  that  our  children  are 
being  decidedly  cheated  out  of  some¬ 
thing. 

As  time  goes  on  the  diplomatic, 
social,  and  commercial  affairs  between 
South  and  North  America  will  in¬ 
crease.  There  will  be  more  and  more 
demand  for  those  who  know  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  There  will  be  more 
and  more  reasons  for  being  good 
neighbors  to  the  southern  countries. 
There  is  at  this  moment  a  most  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  harmonious  relations, 
for  coordinating  ideas  and  under¬ 
standing  with  Latin  America.  The 
basis  of  exchange  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  is  of  course  language,  not 
through  interpreters,  but  through  the 
individual’s  own  knowledge. 

Our  American  schools  are  progress¬ 
ive  and  offer  our  children  much,  but 
in  languages  they  are  far  behind  those 
Oerman  schools  which  now  send  out 
their  representatives  so  eflSciently 
equipped  for  intercourse  with  foreign 
peoples.  One  reason  for  Hitler’s  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  undoubtedly  his  agents’ 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

In  the  United  States  we  need  this 
added  method  of  defense,  a  new  effi¬ 
ciency  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  new 
world.  One  of  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ples  of  Clarence  Streit’s  propositions 
in  his  book  “Union  Now”  was  the 
strong  urge  to  unite  as  one  the  coun¬ 


tries  speaking  a  common  language.  A 
common  language  gives  strength.  Lan¬ 
guage  barriers  must  be  broken  before 
we  can  have  the  international  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  we  so  badly  need. 

Theoretically  we  believe  that  the 
Americas  must  act  as  one  unified 
whole  but  what  really  effective,  tangi¬ 
ble  things  have  we  done  to  prepare  our 
children  to  do  it.  The  future  of  our 
children  is  at  stake-  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Central  and  South  Amerioa 
are  theirs,  but  to  improve  them,  th^ 
must  know  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
And  with  the  increasing  spread  of  the 
Gorman  arm  there  is  urgent  need  for 
Americans  to  know  the  German  lan¬ 
guage. 

It  has  been  too  long  proved  that  to 
study  languages  only  in  high  school  or 
possibly  a  few  years  in  college  is  not 
sufficient.  Foreign  languages  should 
be  unconsciously  absorbed  when  young, 
as  is  the  native  language-  Why  teach 
our  children  geography  and  historj 
from  only  one  point  of  view?  Why 
not  teach  them  to  read  history  and 
geography  in  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try  itself?  Above  all  why  encourage 
translations,  which  as  good  and  as  nec¬ 
essary  as  they  are  now,  are  second¬ 
hand  and  lose  the  direct  charm  and 
intrinsic'  value  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guage? 

My  plea  then  is  that  at  least  one 
language,  but  preferably  several,  be 
begun  in  the  early  grammar  grades 
and  continued  in  the  high  school. 

Of  course  there  will  be  objections 
from  every  superintendent’s  desk.  “It 
is  too  expensive”  they  will  lament 
But  when  there  is  a  need  there  is  s 
way.  Remember  when  music  and  art 
and  gym  were  not  in  the  curriculum! 
They  were  introduced  gradually,  first 
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by  weekly  clasaea  conducted  by  supei^ 
risora  only,  then  finally  they  were 
worked  into  a  class  several  times  a 
week  by  a  full-time  teacher.  In  the 
more  progressive  schools  these  cultu¬ 
ral  subjects  are  now  as  important  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  as  the  three 
R’g.  Studying  music  and  art  in  the 
early  years  has  developed  much  hid¬ 
den  talent  and  given  the  underprivi- 
l^ed  welcome  opportunities  in  the 


arts  which  otherwise  would  be  lacking 
in  their  lives. 

I  have  the  vision  and  hope  that  some 
day  in  our  grade  schools  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  may  be  studied  as  well  as 
German  and  French  and  that  these 
studies  will  be  continued  through  high 
school  and  collie.  For  thus  only  can 
Americans  break  through  the  language 
barriers  which  isolate  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


A  BRAZIUAN  EDITION  of  the 

EDUCATION  DIGEST 

A  Brazilian  edition  of  the  EDUCATION  DIGEST  is  now  being  published 
in  the  Portuguese  language,  according  to  an  announcement  by  Lawrence  W. 
Prakken,  editor.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  a  periodical  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  field  of  education  has  been  issued  regularly  in  a  foreign-language 
edition  for  distribution  in  any  of  the  other  American  republics. 

The  EDUCATION  DIGEST,  which  is  published  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
was  founded  in  1935  and  carries  condensations  of  noteworthy  articles  on  edu¬ 
cation  from  leading  publications. 

The  Brazilian  Edition  of  the  EDUCATION  DIGEST  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Associacao  Brasileira  de  Educacao  of  which  Mr.  Thomaz  Newlands  Neto 
is  the  secretary.  He  will  also  edit  the  periodical.  The  tasks  of  translation, 
and  publishing  will  be  carried  out  in  Brazil  by  the  Associacao  Brasileira  de 
Educacao. 

The  publication  of  the  Brazilian  edition  of  the  EDUCATION  DIGEST  is 
felt  to  be  particularly  strong  evidence  of  the  interest  of  Brazilians  in  education 
in  this  country  since  the  original  suggestion  for  the  publication  came  from 
Brazilian  educational  leaders  and  because  the  magazine  is  not  subsidized  by 
any  agencies  in  this  country. 


The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 

in  Brazil 

By  MANOEL  S.  CARDOZO 

Lecturer  in  the  Portuguese  Language  and  Brazilian  History,  Assistant  Curator 
of  the  Lima  Library,  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


From  their  arrival  with  the  first 
governor-general  in  1649  to  their 
expulsion  under  the  Marquess  of 
Pombal  in  1759,  the  Jesuits  were  the 
great  schoolmasters  of  Brazil.  Bra¬ 
zilian  education  has  never  been  monop¬ 
olized,  since  then,  by  a  single  order  of 
the  Church  as  it  was,  during  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  by  the  followers  of  St.  Ig¬ 
natius.  Under  the  eyes  of  black-robed 
priests,  children  learned  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  tongue,  mathematics,  Latin,  phi¬ 
losophy,  dogmatic  and  moral  theology, 
and  rhetoric.  Some  attention  was  paid 
to  Greek,  but  Latin  was,  among  the 
ancient  languages,  the  most  widely 
taught.  Training  in  Latin  was  in¬ 
tensive.  At  the  end  of  their  schooling, 
students  were  often  more  acquainted 
with  Vergil,  Livy,  Horace,  Ovid,  and 
Cicero  than  they  were  with  modern 
authors.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
boys,  even  Indian  boys,  who  could  com¬ 
pose  Latin  verse  and  declaim  enor¬ 
mous  passages  from  Roman  classics. 

The  teaching  of  the  Indian  language 
of  Brazil  was  an  innovation  in  the 
classical  curriculum  of  the  early  Jes¬ 
uit  schools  which  the  catechetical  needs 
of  the  country  obviously  dictated. 
During  the  first  years  of  colonization, 
Jesuits  resorted  to  the  practice  of  pro¬ 
viding  interpreters  at  confession  for 
Indians  unfamiliar  with  Portuguese. 


Interpreters  also  accompanied  manj 
Jesuit  missionaries  on  proselyting  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  interior.  These  ex¬ 
pedients,  however,  were  never  satis- 
factory;  and  some  of  the  Jesuit  cdi 
^os,  in  the  attempt  to  overcome  the 
language  barrier,  did  offer,  for  a  time, 
instruction  in  Tupi.  The  publication, 
in  1595,  of  Jos4  de  Anchieta’s  ArU 
de  gramdtica  da  lingua  mais  usada  ns 
costa  do  Brasil,  and,  in  or  about  1621, 
of  Luiz  Figueira’s  Arte  da  Ungus 
brasilica,  is  clearly  indicative  of  the 
interest  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  native 
language. 

At  the  time  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Order  in  1759,  the  study  of  moderi 
European  languages  had  not  yet  en¬ 
tered  the  Jesuit  curriculum.  It  was 
only  toward  the  end  of  the  oenturv 
that  the  study  of  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  northern  Europe,  thanks 
to  the  growing  importance  of  Fransa 
and  England,  officially  began  in 
Brazil. 

Following  the  royal  decree  of  1776, 
which  authorized  them  to  establish  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  Rio 
modeled  after  the  University  of  Co¬ 
imbra,  Franciscans  introduced  the 
study  of  French  and  English  in  their 
new  school.  This  first  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Friars  Minors  to  acquaint 
their  students  with  the  two  languages 
did  not  serve  as  a  point  of  departure 
3d0 
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for  other  Brazilian  schools.  Through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  the  century,  the 
formal  teaching  of  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  made  little  headway.  These  lan¬ 
guages  still  smacked  too  much  of  po¬ 
litical  or  religious  heresy,  and  their 
study  was  still  looked  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  of  an  intellectual  sin.  A  few 
of  the  more  advanced  educators  did, 
it  is  true,  follow  the  Franciscan  prece¬ 
dent.  Such  was  the  case  of  Azeredo 
Coutinho,  the  Bishop  of  Pernambuco, 
who  offered  instruction  in  modem  lan¬ 
guages  in  his  seminary  at  Olinda.  In 
the  Sao  Joaquim  Seminary  of  Rio, 
first  organized  by  Bishop  Dom  Frei 
Ant6nio  de  Guadalupe  in  1749  as  a 
school  for  orphan  boys,  some  French 
was  also  taught.  But  these  instances 
were  not  enough  to  disturb  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  colonial  education  as  it  was 
then  woven. 

II 

With  the  transference  of  the  Por^ 
tuguese  Court  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  in 
1808,  the  new  forces  which  began  to 
exert  pressure  on  Brazilian  life  fa¬ 
vored  foreign-language  teaching  and 
led  to  the  creation  of  public  courses  in 
Rio  in  the  modern  tongues.  The 
study  of  Frenoh  especially  benefited, 
for  French  wasj  quite  apart  from  shar^ 
ing  a  common  Origin  with  Portuguese, 
the  language  of  a  culture  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  Brazilians.  It  is  not  without 
significance  to  note  that  one  of  the 
first  books  to  come  from  Brazilian 
presses  was  the  didactic  work,  Princip- 
io9  gerais  ou  verdadeiro  metodo  para 
9e  aprtnder  a  Ur,  e  a  pronunctar  com 
propriedade  a  lingua  francesa  (Bata, 
1811). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  English  traveler,  John 
Lnocock,  observed  a  great  demand  in 


Rio  for  French  books.  French  was 
then  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  sec¬ 
ond  tongue  of  the  polite  classes.  Eng¬ 
lish  publications,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  avoided,  possibly  because 
English  was  considered  “to  be  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  more  dangerous  heretics  than 
the  French.”  Even  so,  the  appear^ 
ance,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  Anthony  Vieira’s  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  Ian-  • 
guages  had  proved  a  boon  to  Brazilian 
students  of  English.  In  1811,  Hipo- 
lito  Jos4  da  Costa  Pereira  Furtado 
de  Mendonga,  who  had  lived  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  furnished 
the  Portuguese-speaking  world  with  a 
practical  English  grammar.  J.  Col- 
lingwood,  the  London  publisher  known 
for  his  books  on  the  Iberian  languages, 
gave  his  imprint  to  Mendon^a’s  Nova 
gramdtica  portuguesa  e  inglesa,  a  quad 
serve  para,  instruir  aos  portugueses 
na  lingua  inglesa.  A  second  edition 
appeared  seventeen -years  later. 

Ill 

From  1822,  when  the  country  de¬ 
clared  its  independence  from  Portu¬ 
gal,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  empire 
in  1889,  education  in  Brazil  registers 
a  slow  advance  over  colonial  times,  but 
not  enough  to  permit  the  historian  to 
wax  eloquent.  The  Faculties  of  Law 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Pernambuco  were 
created  in  1827.  Ten  years  later,  the 
first  public  secondary  school  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  the  Col%io  Pedro  II  of  Rio,  was 
founded.  Public  primary  education, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  wholly  ne¬ 
glected  until  1855,  when  a  feeble  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  provide  Brazil  with 
free  schools  of  the  elementary  level. 
Religious  and  secular  private  schools 
did,  it  is  true,  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  many  Brazilian  young  people;  but 
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the  facilities  for  education  during  all  1840,  during  their  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 


of  the  nineteenth  cetitury  were  far 
from  adequate. 

Despite  the  absence  of  a  well-articu¬ 
lated  school  program,  either  public  or 
private,  the  teaching  of  modem  for¬ 
eign  languages  made  considerable 
strides.  The  period  of  the  empire  saw 
their  definite  integration  in  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  curriculum,  and  their  value  to 
the  educational  process  became  recog^ 
nized.  The  inclusion  of  French  among 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
law  schools  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Pernam¬ 
buco  is  an  early  example  of  the  trend 
toward  modem  European  languages  in 
Brazilian  education.  With  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  old  Sao  Joaquim 
Seminary  of  Rio  into  the  Ck)legio 
Pedro  II,  the  foreign-language  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  secondary  school  was 
enlarged  to  include  both  French  and 
English. 

By  virtue  of  its  position  as  a  na¬ 
tional  institution,  directly  controled 
by  the  central  government,  the  Col^o 
Pedro  II  of  Rio  has  long  served  as  a 
model  for  other  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Its  influence 
on  Brazilian  education  has,  therefore, 
been  great.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  the  growth  of  the  school  was  so 
often  hampered  by  an  amazing  num¬ 
ber  of  curricular  changes.  However 
well-intentioned  they  may  have  been, 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  constant  “re¬ 
forms”  which  the  Col%io  underwent 
were  abundantly  indicative  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  Brazilian  pedagogical  think¬ 
ing. 

In  1855,  the  Couto  Ferraz  plan  re¬ 
quired  students  of  the  Col^o  Pedro 
II  to  take  French  during  their  first, 
second,  and  third  years;  English  dur¬ 
ing  their  second,  third,  and  fourth; 
and  German,  originally  introduced  in 


enth.  A  few  years  later,  virtually  as 
an  elective,  the  study  of  Italian  was 
also  begun.  Not  much  stress  was, 
however,  placed  either  on  Italian  or 
German.  Most  attention  fell  (» 
French  and  English,  which  were  re¬ 
quired  for  admission  to  schools  of 
higher  education. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  than 
passing  mention  to  all  the  changes 
which  befell  foreign-language  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  Col^o  Pedro  II.  By  the 
decree  of  February  1,  1862,  Frendi 
and  English  were  maintained  as  re¬ 
quired  languages,  but  German  and 
Italian  were  made  elective.  In  1870, 
the  requirements  in  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  were  increased  to  six  and  four 
years,  respectively,  while  instruction 
in  German  and  Italian  was  abolished. 

Six  years  later,  the  obligatory  study 
of  French  was  radically  reduced  to 
two  years,  English  to  one.  German 
was  restored  to  the  curriculum  at  this 
time  on  the  basis  of  two  years  of  re¬ 
quired  instmction.  In  1878,  finally, 
French,  English,  and  German  were 
each  placed  on  a  two-year  footing. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  instruction  in  English  and  Ge^ 
man  was  always  more  or  less  perfunc¬ 
tory,  and  knowledge  of  these  languages 
was  never  profound.  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  fared  infinitely  better. 
Cultivated  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
it  became  the  preferred  second  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Brazilian  intellectual 
ilUe.  Not  a  few  Brazilians  learned  to  \ 
write  and  speak  French  as  effortlessly 
as  their  native  Portuguese.  ^ 

IV 

Contrary  to  what  theorists  might 
have  expected,  the  advent  of  the  repub-  i 
lie  in  1889  led  to  no  immediate  im- 
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piovement  in  Brazilian  education. 
The  creation  of  a  short-lived  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  in  1890  and  the 
appointment  of  the  positivist  Benja- 
mim  Constant  to  the  portfolio,  far 
from  helping  the  situation,  unfortu¬ 
nately  added  to  its  confusion.  The  mo¬ 
ment  was  hardly  opportune  for  a  broad 
educational  program.  Not  only  was  the 
new  r^ime  called  upon  to  quell  inters 
nal  disorder  but  also  to  restore  the 
economic  equilibrium  of  the  nation 
which  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  1888, 
had  seriously  disturbed. 

After  the  first  World  War,  educa¬ 
tion  in  Brazil  entered  a  period  of  un¬ 
equal  development  in  which  most  in¬ 
itiative  lay  with  the  several  states. 
Especially  noteworthy  was  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  a  large  im¬ 
migrant  population  placed  imperative 
demands  on  the  schools.  Partly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  its  economic  development,  Sao 
Paulo’s  primary  and  secondary  schools 
and,  in  many  respects,  its  university, 
are  today  the  best  in  Brazil. 

Since  1930,  with  the  rise  to  power 
of  Dr.  Cetulio  Vargas,  Brazilian  edu¬ 
cation  has  become  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  The  creation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Public  Health  in 
1930,  with  wide  powers  over  the  en¬ 
tire  educational  system,  is  indicative 
of  the  most  recent  trend.  Not  all  the 
policies  of  the  new  r%ime  have  proved 
healthy,  but  a  number  of  long-needed 
reforms  have  been  carried  out.  In¬ 
creasing  attention  is  now  being  paid 
to  the  centralizing  and  nationalizing 
of  Brazilian  education.  Within  the 
next  ten  years,  if  progress  continues 
at  its  present  accelerated  pace,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  a  striking  improve¬ 
ment  in  Brazilian  education  generally 
and  a  consequent  reduction  in  illit¬ 
eracy. 


The  constitution  of  1934  laid  down 
a  broad  plan  for  public  instruction  and 
defined  the  role  of  the  several  states 
and  of  the  federal  government  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  education.  Within  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Public  Health,  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  states  to  maintain 
primary  and  secondary  schools  and 
universities  within  their  respective 
boundaries.  As  regards  primary  and 
normal  schools  and  universities,  each 
state  enjoys  considerable  liberty  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration.  Sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  however,  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  state,  but  their  oi^aniza- 
tion,  courses  of  studies,  and  inspection 
depend  directly  on  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  duties  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  are  several:  to  guarantee  free 
and  compulsory  primary  education 
throughout  the  union,  to  insure  aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  and  to  control  private 
education.  The  federal  government 
likewise  establishes  norms  for  the  offi¬ 
cial  approval  of,  and  financially  sup¬ 
ports,  secondary  schools  and  schools  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  takes  action  in  instances  where  the 
proper  local  authorities  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  maintain  the  necessary 
schools,  and  controls  secondary  schools 
and  schools  of  higher  learning  in  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Rio,  which  is  now  only 
in  the  process  of  organization,  and 
Mackenzie  College,  of  Sao  Paulo,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States,  all  schools  of  higher 
education  in  Brazil  are  directly  con- 
troled  by  federal  or  state  governments. 
Although  it  is  true  that  many  private 
ones  do  exist,  most  primary  schools  in 
the  country  are  also  public.  On  the 
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Other  hand,  schools  of  the  secondary 
level  are  markedly  private.  These  are 
run,  for  the  most  part,  by  secular  en¬ 
terprise  and  by  churches  (mostly  by 
Catholic  religious  orders).  Catholic 
secondary  schools  are  found  through¬ 
out  Brazil.  Protestant  schools,  though 
not  nearly  so  numerous,  are  likewise 
found  in  many  of  the  larger  Brazilian 
cities.  Several  schools  are  operated, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  resident  for¬ 
eign  colonies  in  Brazil.  The  Sao 
Paulo  Graded  School,  whose  principal. 
Miss  Ruth  Iklary  Moore,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  its  development,  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  children  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  In  Belo  Horizonte,  the  local 
Italian  colony  has  built  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Institute  Italo-Brasileiro  Mar¬ 
coni.  The  Liceu  Literario  Portugues 
of  Rio  is  maintained  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese. 

V 

So  much  for  the  organization  of 
Brazilian  education  as  the  present 
time.  In  so  far  as  the  teaching  of 
modern  foreign  languages  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  basic  part  of  the  program 
falls  directly  on  the  secondary  school ; 
and  our  remarks  will,  therefore,  be 
limited  to  institutions  on  this  level. 
It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo, 
through  their  Faculties  of  Philosophy, 
Letters,  and  Sciences,  prepare  teach¬ 
ers  of  French,  English,  and  German 
but  give  no  beginning  work  in  these 
languages. 

As  late  as  1931,  modem  languages 
in  Brazil  were  taught  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  classic  grammar  and 
translation  method.  This  was  tme  not 
only  of  public  but  also  of  private 
schools,  for  the  latter,  to  qualify  for 
the  government’s  approved  list,  were 


forced  to  follow  the  methods  officially 
recognized  by  public  school  authori¬ 
ties.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  were  the  colegios  oper¬ 
ated  by  French  teaching  orders,  and 
the  few  schools  operated  by  Americans, 
Englishmen,  and  Germans,  where  in¬ 
struction  was  often  carried  on  entirely 
in  a  foreign  language. 

In  his  report  of  1882  on  the  state 
of  Brazilian  education,  Rui  Barbou 
affirmed  that  no  one  really  knew  a  fo^ 
eign  language  if  one  were  unable  to 
speak  it.  Barbosa  was  clamoring  for 
something  more  than  the  traditi<mal 
method  in  the  teaching  of  modem  lan¬ 
guages.  Some  fifty  years  later,  An¬ 
tonio  Caraeiro  Leao  could  write,  in 
his  0  ensino  das  Unguas  vivas  (Sao 
Paulo,  1935),  that  “the  teaching  of 
living  languages  was  always  one  of 
the  weak  points  of  Brazilian  secon¬ 
dary  education.”  Outside  of  families 
where  French  or  English  governesses 
were  regularly  employed,  and  of  pri¬ 
vate  secondary  schools  operated  by 
foreigners,  boys  and  girls  acquired 
only  a  deficient  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages.  This  weakness,  Snr.  Leio 
remarks,  resulted  from  three  factors: 
the  dearth  of  teachers  who  could  speak 
a  language  fluently,  the  old  Latin 
method  of  instmetion,  and  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  weekly  hours  devoted 
to  study.  A  fourth  reason  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  excessive  number  of 
students  in  each  class. 

The  death  or  retirement  in  1931  of 
all  instructors  of  foreign  languages  of 
the  Col6gio  Pedro  II  offered  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  an  admirable  oppo^ 
tunity  to  overhaul  the  entire  modem 
language  program  of  Brazilian  schools. 
Composed  of  Carlos  Delgado  de  Ca^ 
valho,  Adrien  Delpech,  Antenor  Nis- 
centes,  Julio  Nogueira,  Osvaldo  S«^ 
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pa,  and  Antonio  Carneiro  Lcao,  a 
committee  was  thereupon  appointed  to 
study  the  problem  and,  partly  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  made  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  abroad,  principally  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  England,  and  Belgium, 
to  submit  a  plan  of  its  own.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  committee  were 
published  in  the  OflScial  Gazette  of 
March  9,  1932,  and  made  binding  not 
only  on  the  Colegio  Pedro  II  but  also 
on  all  government-approved  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  “scientific 
method”  was  preeminently  practical. 
Teachers  were  required  to  conduct 
classes  exclusively  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  they  taught.  Only  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  were  they  allowed  to  have 
recourse  to  the  vernacular.  Transla¬ 
tions  were  to  be  frowned  upon.  Gram¬ 
mar  was  to  be  imparted  by  means  of 
examples  and  not  expounded  theoret¬ 
ically.  Much  attention  was  to  be  paid 
to  pronunciation.  Above  all,  the 
teacher  was  to  bear  in  mind  that  stu¬ 
dents  were  to  hear  the  language  before 
speaking  it  and  read  it  before  writing 
it  The  first  years  of  instruction  were 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  spoken  and  written 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language;  the 
last  year,  to  a  summary  study  of  the 
literature,  history,  geography,  etc., 
of  the  respective  country.  Composi¬ 
tions  in  a  foreign  language  were  not 
to  be  limited  to  literary,  historical, 
and  other  cultural  subjects,  but  were 
also  to  be  written  on  current  problems. 
Final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
entire  course  of  foreign-language  study 
were  to  be  both  written  and  oral. 

The  study  of  French  and  English 
was  made  obligatory  during  the  basic 
five-year  course.  Students  were  re¬ 
quired  to  take  three  hours  of  French 


per  week  during  their  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  years,  two  hours  during  their 
third,  and  one  hour  during  their 
fourth.  Instruction  in  English  was  to 
begin  in  the  second  year,  with  three 
hours  per  week,  and  continue  through 
the  third  and  fourth,  with  three  and 
two  hours  per  week,  respectively.  In¬ 
struction  in  German,  which  was  to  be 
considered  an  elective,  was  to  be  given 
three  hours  per  week  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years. 

Some  changes  were  introduced  in 
the  two-year  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  offered  in  the  secondary  school 
beyond  the  regular  five-year  course. 
For  prospective  students  of  law,  only 
Latin,  among  the  foreign  languages, 
was  to  be  required ;  for  students  of  en¬ 
gineering  and  architecture,  no  further 
language  training ;  for  students  of 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry, 
three  hours  per  week  of  German  or 
English  during  the  two  years.  Stu¬ 
dents  looking  forward  to  matricula¬ 
tion  in  the  Faculties  of  Philosophy, 
Letters,  and  Sciences  were  to  meet 
other  language  requirements. 

At  the  comprehensive  examinations, 
which  were  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  school  year,  students  were  to  be 
held  responsible  for  a  selected  number 
of  literary  works.  The  French  read¬ 
ing  list  was  to  be  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  authors: 

Racine,  Andromaque  and  Britanni- 
cua. 

Corneille,  Le  Cid. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Maximes. 

La  Fontaine,  Fables. 

Madame  de  S4vign4,  Lettres. 

Moli^re,  Tartuffe,  Le  Misanthrope, 
and  Malade  Imaginaire. 

Bossuet,  Oraisons  Funebres. 

F6nelon,  Telimaque  and  Dialogue 
des  Moris. 
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Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois  and 
Lettres  Perscmes. 

Rousseau,  Extraits. 

Voltaire,  La  Henriade  and  Histoire 
de  Charles  XII. 

Victor  Hugo,  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
and  Legende  des  Siecles. 

Lamartine,  Premieres  Meditations 
and  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848. 

Musset,  Poesies  NouveUes. 

Saint-Pierre,  Paul  et  Virginie  and 
Harmonies. 

Loti,  Le  Desert  and  Au  Maroc. 

Daudet,  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin  and 
Le  Nabab. 

Bourget,  Andre  Comelis. 

Renan,  Souvenir  d'Enfance  et  de 
Jeunesse. 

Taine,  Philosophic  de  VArt. 

The  English  reading  list  was  to  be 
composed  of: 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield. 

Emerson,  Essays. 

Poe,  Tales. 

Eliot,  Silas  Mamer. 

Goldsmith,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Jerome,  Three  Men  in  a  Boat. 

Kipling,  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 

Lamb,  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar. 

Stevenson,  The  Art  of  Writing. 

Thackeray,  The  Four  Georges. 

The  German  reading  list : 

Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise. 

Herder,  Der  Cid. 

Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
and  Faust  (first  part  only). 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Maria 
Stuart. 

Chamisso,  Peter  Schelmihls  and 
W undersame  Oeschicht. 

Uhland,  Balladen. 

Storm,  Immensee. 

Keller,  Das  Sinngedicht. 

Sudermann,  Frau  Sorge. 

Hauptmann,  Die  Weber. 


Nietzche,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra. 

Hesse,  Peter  Kamemind. 

VI 

Placed  into  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1932  school  year,  the  “scientific 
method,”  after  an  initial  period  of 
some  confusion,  was  eventually  worked 
out  for  each  of  the  three  languages 
taught.  The  French  program  at  the 
Colegio  Pedro  II  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  is  now  being  done  in  the 
teaching  of  modem  languages  gener¬ 
ally. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  pronun¬ 
ciation,  phonetics,  and  conversation. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  make  sim¬ 
ple  sentences  on  everyday  subjects. 
The  teacher  acquaints  his  pupils  with 
French  words  for  the  parts  of  the 
body,  domestic  animals,  flowers,  trees, 
etc.  A  great  attempt  is  made  to  build 
up  the  student’s  grammar  foundation 
and  vocabulary  by  means  of  examples 
and  association. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
second  year,  that  is,  April  and  May, 
a  recapitulation  of  the  previous  year’s 
work  is  given.  During  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  the 
student  receives  training  in  the  use  of 
verbs.  His  vocabulary  is  enriched 
with  words  connected  with  the  class¬ 
room,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  watches 
and  clocks,  colors,  weights  and  meas¬ 
urements,  the  human  body,  clothing, 
the  house  and  family,  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  fruits,  commerce,  industry, 
transportation,  the  liberal  professions, 
the  army  and  navy,  the  working  class, 
and  sports.  November,  the  final 
month  of  the  school  year,  is  spent  on 
review. 

The  first  month  of  the  third  year  is 
taken  up  with  a  review  of  the  second  & 
year  of  instmction.  Twice  a  month,  ^ 
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students  write  dictations  and  composi¬ 
tions.  From  May  through  October, 
the  student  also  studies  French  syntax 
and  reads  from  a  French  anthology. 
November  is  again  devoted  to  review. 

The  months  of  April  and  May  of  the 
fourth,  and  final  year  are  concerned 
with  a  thorough  review  of  the  work 
studied  during  the  previous  year. 
Grammar  is  especially  stressed.  From 
June  through  September,  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation. 
Students  also  write  themes,  read  se¬ 
lected  texts,  and  study  aspects  of 
French  civilization.  The  last  two 
months,  October  and  November,  are 
devoted  to  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  entire  French  program  to  prepare 
students  for  the  final  examination  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  four-year  course. 

Similar  detailed  programs  have  been 
prepared  for  the  teaching  of  English 
and  German. 

VII 

Almost  a  full  decade  has  elapsed 
since  the  “scientific  method”  was  put 
into  effect  On  the  whole,  results  have 
been  gratifying,  meriting  the  favor¬ 
able  comment  of  many  educators,  both 
Brazilian  and  foreign.  Students,  too, 
have  reacted  well;  they  have  begun 
their  foreign-language  work  with  a  zest 
which  often  had  been  lacking,  and 
their  interest  has  been  sustained  by 
presenting  the  subject  to  them  as  a 
vital,  living  thing. 

Continued  improvement  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  “scientific  method”  will 


depend  on  a  number  of  factors.  In 
the  first  place,  the  time  allotted  to 
each  language  is  not  adequate.  It  is 
true  that  classes  are  limited  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  students,  but  the  size  of  each 
class  will  not  compensate  fully  the 
real  need  for  more  hours  of  study.  In 
the  second  place,  instruction  in  mod¬ 
em  languages  has  remained  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  charge  of  Brazilian  teach¬ 
ers.  Some  of  them  are  well  prepared 
to  do  this  work,  but  many  others  are 
deficient,  especially  in  German  and 
English.  There  is  now  very  little  pos¬ 
sibility,  because  of  the  war,  of  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  teaching  standards 
of  German  in  Brazilian  schools.  The 
teaching  of  English,  however,  stands 
to  gain  immensely  from  Brazil’s  grow¬ 
ing  contacts  with  the  United  States. 
Finally,  Brazil  still  faces  the  problem 
of  adequate  textbooks  in  its  modem 
language  program.  None  has  as  yet 
been  written  which  satisfies  most  of 
the  demands  imposed  by  the  “scien¬ 
tific  method”  of  instmction. 

The  Minister  of  Education  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Health,  Dr.  Gustavo  Capanema,  is 
now  elaborating  a  new  plan  for  the 
entire  Brazilian  educational  system. 
How  the  latest  program  will  affect  the 
teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages 
is  not,  at  this  point,  known.  We  are 
probably  safe  in  believing  that  the 
mmored  stress  on  humanistic  studies 
and,  consequently,  on  Latin  and  Greek, 
will  not  disturb  the  present  well-en¬ 
trenched  position  of  French,  English, 
and  German  in  the  Brazilian  secon¬ 
dary  curriculum. 


The  Teaching  of  Modern 

Languages  in  Cuba 

By  ROBERTO  DE  LA  TORRE 

Profesor  de  Frances  de  la  Universidad  de  la  Hahana,  Director  del  ‘*Circvlo 
de  Amigos  de  la  Cultura  Francesca” 

Notre  pays  occupe  une  ile,  la  une  population  miserable,  docile  et 
plus  grande  des  Antilles,  d’une  malheureuse. 

superficie  de  109.924  kilome-  Cependant,  au  milieu  de  oei 
tree  carres  et  d’une  population  de  qua-  tenebres.  La  Havane  oflFrait  une  reli- 
tre  millions  cinq  cent  mille  habitants,  tive  splendeur  intellectuelle,  avec  son 
Cuba  est  la  derniere  colonie  espagn-  elite  sociale,  son  Universite  (fondle 
ole  en  Amerique  qui  ait  proclam6  son  par  les  Dominicains  en  1728),  son 
independance,  et  ne  oompte  que  quar-  Seminaire  “San  Carlos,”  la  soci4tf 
ante  ans  de  vie  republicaine.  savante  “£con6mica  de  Amigos  del 

Quoiqu’elle  soit  une  nation  toute  P^is”  (fond6e  en  1792),  et  quelquei 
jeune,  il  est  interessant  de  savoir  colleges  prives. 
qu’elle  n’a  pas  ete  une  creation  arti-  Les  colleges  et  les  pedagogues  eurent 
ficielle  des  Traites,  mais  le  fruit  d’un  une  influence  decisive  sur  la  fonnati<xi 
siecle  de  preparation  id^ologique  et  de  de  I’esprit  liberal  des  jeunes  genen- 
propagande  revolutionnaire.  Des  po-  tions,  d’ou  sortirent  les  futurs  conspi^ 
etes,  des  martyrs,  des  maitres,  des  ateurs  et  guerriers.  De  1868  ^  1895 
economistes,  des  proprietaires-sucriers,  eclaterent  quatre  guerres  d’indepen- 
des  chefs-militaires,  des  juristes,  des  dance,  dont  la  premiere  dura  dix 
hommes  d’eglise,  out  6te  les  artisans  ann^es  et  amena  I’abolition  de  I’esclt- 
de  la  nouvelle  nationality  depuis  le  vage  en  1868. 

commencement  du  dix-neuvieme  siecle.  La  dernidre  guerre  (1895-98)  pro- 
Pendant  de  longues  ann6es,  les  voqua  un  mouvement  de  sympathie  de 
Cubains  demanderent  aux  Cortes  la  part  du  peuple  et  du  gouvernement 
espagnoles  d’amyiiorer  le  deplorable  des  Etats-TJnis,  puis  I’intervention 
etat  dans  lequel  languissait  la  mag-  armee  en  faveur  des  insurg^s,  et  finit 
nifique  possession  antiliaise.  Quand  par  la  victoire  des  Alliys — Cubains  et 
les  reformes  furent  accordees,  il  etait  Americains  du  Nord — sur  les  troupes 
trop  tard;  lea  patriotea  ne  voulurent  espagnoles.  Quatre  ann^es  de  gout- 
plus  qu’une  totale  separation  de  la  ernement  provisoire  americain  (1898- 
metropole.  Etablis  sur  une  terre  d’ex-  1902)  permirent  a  la  nouvelle  nation- 
ploitation  quatre  cents  ans  durant,  nos  alite  de  se  remettre  d’une  ypreuve 
maitres  ne  se  souciaient  guere  de  com-  inouTe,  d’une  ytonnante  lutte  hyroTque 
battre  I’ignorance,  mais  au  contraire,  et  inegale — David  contre  le  geant  Go- 
ils  s’en  servaient  pour  mieux  dominer  Hath — qui  causa  en  definitive  I’eflon- 
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drement  de  Tempi  re  espagnol  dans  le 
Nouveau-Monde.  Les  Cubains  com- 
mencerent  ^  se  gouvemer  eux-memes 
Ic  20  mai  1902. 

Parmi  les  bienfaits  de  la  collabora¬ 
tion  americaine  ^  la  vie  insulaire,  il 
faut  souligner  la  diflFusion  de  Tinstruc- 
tion  publique  d’apres  les  methodes  de 
la  pWagogie  moderne.  Malheureuse- 
ment  le  pr<^^8  dans  ce  domaine  a  du 
suivre  les  alternatives  tumultuenses  de 
la  vie  politique — remous  inevitable  de 
la  n^faste  administration  ooloniale. 
Les  efforts  ont  ete  jusqu’ici  insuffisants 
pour  faire  disparaitre  totalement  les 
ravages  des  pr6c6dentes  p^riodes  his- 
toriques.  Nous  avons  encore  53% 
d’illettr^s. 

Mais  il  n’existe  pas  qu’un  seul  fac- 
teur  dans  le  processus  de  Pevolution 
eubaine.  Il  est  important  de  consi- 
d^rer,  au  point  de  vue  ethnologique,  la 
constitution  het^rogene  de  la  popula¬ 
tion  eubaine,  compos5e  actuellement 
de  75%  de  Wanes  et  de  25%  de 
n^res  et  de  mulatres  approximative- 
ment;  au  point  de  vue  6conomique, 
I’in^alc  repartition  des  richesses  ou 
pin  tot  la  detention  de  toute  la  richesse 
par  une  classe,  en  contraste  frappant 
avec  le  d6nuement  incroyable  des 
classes  bourgeoise,  ouvri^re  et  pay- 
sanne;  et  au  point  de  vue  politique, 
les  survivances  de  Tinstitution  de 
Tesclavage  qui  commenqa  aux  jours  de 
la  conquete  avec  les  repartimientos  des 
Indiens,  et  continua,  apres  I’extermin- 
ation  de  la  race  aborigene,  avec  celui 
des  negres  amenes  de  PAfrique. 

Ce  fut  le  chef  de  la  revolution  de 
1868,  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  “Le 
Pere  de  la  Patrie,”  qui  mit  fin  i  cette 
ignominie,  et  rendit  la  liberte  k  ses 
propres  esclaves,  Les  nSgres  cubains 
oontribuerent  courageusement  aux 
luttes  pour  Pindependance,  et  Pune 


des  plus  brillantes  figures  de  cette  race, 
le  Lieutenant  General  Antonio  Maceo 
fut  un  genie  militaire. 

L’examen  de  tons  les  facteurs 
precedemment  cites  expliquent  le  nom- 
bre  considerable  d’illettres  dans  notre 
pays.  Aujourd’hui,  nous  devons  ap- 
pr6cier  la  bonne  volonte  du  gouveme- 
ment  du  President  Batista,  et  les 
realisations  dont  il  est,  personnelle- 
ment,  Pinspirateur.  Nous  ne  pouvons 
passer  sous  silence  que  dans  le  budget 
pour  Pannee  1942,  qui  se  monte  89 
millions  de  dollars  (la  monnaie  cu- 
baine  est  au  pair  avec  la  monnaie 
americaine),  PInstruction  Publique  se 
place  en  premiere  ligne  parmi  les  or- 
ganismes  de  PEtat,  avec  seize  millions 
de  dollars. 

II 

L’instruction  publique  est  Cuba 
une  des  principales  functions  de  PEtat. 
L’enseignement  primaire  est  gratuit. 
Par  la  nouvelle  constitution  de  1940, 
Penseignement  secondaire  est  aussi 
gratuit.  A  PUniversite  Nationale  de 
La  Havane  les  droits  d’immatricula- 
tion  sont  de  trente  dollars  par  an. 
L’enseignement  prive  n’arrive  qu’aux 
6tudes  secondaires.  Il  n’y  a  pas  d’u- 
niversites  privees,  il  n’y  en  a  qu’une, 
officielle,  dans  tout  le  pays.  Mais  on 
commence  k  se  rendre  compte  qu’il 
faudrait  en  cr6er  d’autres.  Les  classes 
riches  n’ont  pas  encore  pense  k  pro- 
teger  la  culture  intellectuelle,  et  il  nous 
manque  des  philanthropes  qui  veuil- 
lent  fonder  d’autres  university,  par 
exemple,  dans  les  provinces  du  centre 
et  de  Pest. 

Nous  sommes  habituy  &  tout  at- 
tendre  ou  i  tout  exiger  de  PEtat. 
Celui-ci  organise  et  dirige  un  nombre 
extraordinaire  d’^tablissements,  tels 
queries  “Kindergarten”  (deux  grades) 
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les  Ecoles  primaires  elementaires  (six  anciennes  de  l’Am6rique,  fut  fondle 
grades)  les  Ecoles  primaires  sup6ri-  en  1728  par  les  religieux  de  Saints- 
eures  (trois  grades) ;  les  Institute  Croix  de  I’Ordre  des  Pr^icateura 
d’enseignement  secondaire  (six  ann^es,  Secularisee  en  1842,  elle  obtint  I’an- 
d’apr^  la  r^forme  de  1941).  A  dix-  tonomie  en  1933.  Elle  comprend 
huit  ans  le  jeune  Bachelier  peut  douze  Facultes  ou  Ecoles:  Philosophis 
s’inscrire  a  I’Universite.  II  y  a  en-  et  Lettres,  Sciences,  Ecole  des  Ingen- 
core:  les  Ecoles  Nonnales  pour  la  for-  ieurs  et  d’Architecture,  Education, 
mation  des  instituteurs  et  institutrices  Ecole  des  Ingenieurs  Agronomes  et 
(quatre  annees  d’etudes)  ;  les  Ecoles  Sucriers,  Droit,  Sciences  Sociales,  Sci- 
pour  institutrices  de  “Kindergarten”  ences  Commerciales,  M6decine,  Pluu^ 
(trois  annees) ;  les  “Escuelas  del  macie,  Ecole  Dentaire  et  Ecde 
Hogar”  (Ecoles  Menageres)  (trois  Veterinaire. 
annees) ;  les  Ecoles  Commerciales  jjj 

(cinq  annees) ;  TEcole  des  Arte  et 

Metiers  (cinq  annees) ;  les  Ecoles  L’enseignement  prive  prend  chaqns 
Techniques  Industrielles  (quatre  an-  jour  plus  d’importance.  Les  collegei 
nees);  TEcole  El^entaire  des  Arte  religieux  sont  inagnifiques:  ils  comp 
Plastiques  (deux  annees) ;  I’Ecole  Na-  tent  de  vastes  batimente  dans  les  plui 
tionale  des  Beaux-Arts  (quatre  an-  beaux  quartiers  de  La  Havane  ainsi 
n4es)  ;  puis,  le  groupe  des  Ecoles  9^®  dans  les  principales  villes  de  Cuba, 
rurales,  ainsi  conqu:  Foyers  Paysans  milliers  d’enfante  appartenant. 

(enfante  de  11  a  14  ans),  une  Ecole  a  des  families  aisees  y  recoivent  leur 
Normale  Civique-Rurale  “Jos6  Marti”  instruction. 

(quatre  cours,  de  16  a  19  ans),  une  Le  nombre  des  colleges  laiques  aug> 
Ecole  M6nagere  rurale  (deux  cours,  mente  sensiblement  d’une  annee  a  I’au- 
de  13  a  15  ans)  et  un  Institut  Civique-  tre,  et  les  parents  n’ont  que  I’embarrai 
Militaire,  5cole  modele  sp5cialement  du  choix  pour  se  decider  ^  envoyer 
destin^e  aux  enfante  d’ouvriers,  de  sol-  leurs  enfants  a  ces  excellents  etablisse- 
dats  et  de  paysans,  morte  par  cause  ments  primaries  et  secondaires,  qui 
d’accident,  donnant  gratuitement  I’in-  groupent  parfois  des  professeurs  ero- 
struction  pendant  douze  annees  k  dite  et  enthousiastes. 

1.250  internes,  gar^ns  et  filles,  qui  y  La  jeunesse  cubaine  a  un  penchant 
apprennent  des  metiers  et  qui  en  sor-  tres  prononce  pour  les  carrieres  libe- 
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Soyons  optimistes  sur  I’avenir  de 
notre  belle  ile,  inais  sans  nous  faire  I’il 
lusion  de  pouvoir  arriver  k  la  conquete 
de  la  civilisation  avant  de  longues 
snn^es  consacrees  a  I’oeuvre  de  prop¬ 
ager  les  semences  de  la  culture,  puis- 
que  nous  ne  pouvons  oublier  que  cette 
“Perle  des  Antilles,”  outragee  par  la 
oonvoitise,  par  I’aurt  sacra  fames  de 
DOS  oolonisateurs,  n’a  pas  encore  pu  se 
loustraire  a  des  habitudes  sociales  oon- 
danmables  et  a  Pempreinte  des  sidles 
d’oppression  que  seuls  le  temps  et  une 
oonduite  collective  ferme  et  morale 
r^ussiront  ^  effacer. 

IV 

L’etude  des  langues  6trang^res  n’a 
qu’une  importance  relative  dans  nos 
programmes  de  classe.  L’anglais  est 
enseignS  un  an  a  I’Ecole  primaire  su- 
pdrieure,  puis  trois  ans  i  PInstitut 
(High  School).  11  7  a  aussi  k  Pln- 
stitut  trois  cours  de  frangais.  Les 
Itudiants  peuvent  choisir  entre  les 
deux  langues.  Le  grec  et  le  latin,  que 
Pon  enseignait  pour  le  Baccalaur^at  k 
P6poque  coloniale,  furent  supprimes 
dans  le  “Plan  Varona,”  c’est-i-dire, 
par  les  r^formes  de  1902.  A  PUni- 
versite  seuls  les  etudiants  de  la  Fac- 
ulte  de  “Filosofia  y  Letras”  suivent 
des  cours  de  grec  et  de  latin  (trois 
ann^es).  Pour  les  langues  modemes, 
elles  ne  sont  obligatoires  qu’a  la  Fac- 
nlte  des  Sciences  Sociales  (anglais  et 
frangais)  et  a  la  Faculte  des  Ingen- 
ieurs  (anglais,  frangais,  et  allemand). 
Nous  n’avons  jusqu’a  present  a  Cuba 
aucun  centre  oflSciel  ni  particulier  oh 
des  candidats  aux  postes  de  professeurs 
de  langues  puissent  recevoir  une  prep¬ 
aration  con  Venable.  II  manque  a  la 
Faculte  des  Lettres  un  Departement  de 
Langues  Modemes  ay  ant  cette  mission. 
Mais  les  conceptions  linguistiques  sont 
encore  en  retard  chez  nous.  En  voici 


la  preuve:  Pour  aspirer  k  une  chaire 
dans  un  Institut  il  faut  etre,  d’aprda 
la  matiere  k  enseigner,  docteur  ha- 
sciences  ou  docteur  hs-lettres ;  pour 
les  langues,  htrangeres,  aucun  titre 
n’est  exigh.  Ce  fut  la  loi  mill- 
taire  de  1900  qui  etablit  cette  dis¬ 
tinction,  et  elle  ocmtinue  en  vigueur, 
quarante-deux  ans  plus  tardi  Si  nous 
excluons  les  professeurs  vraiment  aptes 
qui  jouissent  d’une  reputation  merithe 
dans  la  phdagogie  linguistique,  nous 
pouvons  affirmer  que  cet  enseignement 
est  quelquefois  defectueux  et  empir- 
ique,  k  cause  des  douteuses  capacites 
de  ceux  qui  en  sont  charges. 

Les  mhthodes  les  plus  rhpandues  k 
Cuba  sont  la  mhthode  phonhtique  et  la 
mhthode  directe.  Comme  exemple  de 
la  premihre,  je  dois  nommer  M.  Leo¬ 
nardo  Sorzano  Jorrin,  auteur  d’une 
shrie  de  livres  d’anglais  qui  a  depuis 
une  trentaine  d’annees  une  ample  dif¬ 
fusion  dans  les  ecoles  secondaires.  M. 
Sorzano  est  un  partisan  convaincu  de 
la  phonhtique,  base  essentielle  de  sa 
methode. 

Vers  1905  apparut  le  premier  texte 
pour  I’enseignement  de  I’anglais  par 
la  mhthode  directe,  hcrit  par  le  Dr. 
Luis  A.  Baralt,  remarquable  linguiste 
et  professeur.  L’influence  de  ces 
methodes  a  hte  profonde,  bien  que  de 
vieux  textes  soient  tres  souvent  encore 
entre  les  mains  de  ceux  qui  appren- 
nent  les  langues  ^trangeres.  Moi- 
meme  j’ai  propage  la  methode  directe 
et  j’ai  public  un  petit  livre  de  frangais 
employe  comme  texte  k  I’Universith  et 
dans  les  centres  secondaires,  et  in- 
troduit  egalement  au  Venezuela. 

Au  dix-neuvieme  siecle,  le  frangais 
6tait  la  premihre  langue  htrangere  ap¬ 
prise  par  les  Cubains.  Comme  d’ail- 
leurs  dans  tout  le  inonde  civilise,  et 
particulierement  en  Amhrique  latine, 
la  France  a  hte  chez  nous,  I’inspiratrice 
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de8  esprits  cultivea.  Nos  bibliotheques 
se  remplissaient  de  livres  frangais,  nos 
savants  oorrespondaient  en  frangais 
avec  ceux  de  I’Europe,  nos  families  en- 
voyaient  leurs  enfants  en  France  De 
nombreuses  families  frangaises  emi- 
grerent  a  Cuba  au  debut  du  si^le 
aprcs  Ip  vente  de  la  Louisiane  aux 
Etats-Uais,  et  a  la  fin  de  la  domination 
frangaise  a  Haiti.  Ces  groupes  fran¬ 
gais  en  se  fixant  sur  notre  sol,  con- 
tribuerent  a  resserrer  les  liens  spirit- 
uels  avec  la  France.  II  ne  m’est  pas 
permis  de  decrire  ici  minutieusement 
I’influence  frangaise  a  Cuba.  Je  sig- 
nalerai  tout  de  meme  qu’un  Cubain  de 
naissance  fut  membre  de  I’Academie 
Frangaise,  le  celebre  poete  Jose-Maria 
de  Heredia,  et  qu’un  autre  Cubain  est 
devenu  aussi  une  gloire  de  la  science 
frangaise  et  occupa  une  chaire  a  la 
Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  le  Pro- 
fesseur  Joaquin  Albarran. 

L’amitie  cubano-americaine  a  partir 
de  1898  a  fait  naitre  une  preoccupa¬ 
tion  unanime  pour  I’etude  de  I’anglais, 
aussi  bien  dans  les  ecoles  privees  que 
dans  les  ecoles  officielles;  simultane- 
ment  le  chiffre  des  etudiants  de  fran¬ 
gais  diminuait  d’annee  en  annee.  A 
la  fin  de  1928  j’ai  fonde  a  La  Havane 
le  “Cercle  des  Amis  de  la  Culture 
Frangaise”  qui  a  remis  en  honneur  les 
etudes  frangaises.  Actuellement  I’ac- 
quisition  des  langues  etrangeres  est 
I’objet  d’un  veritable  engouement.  Le 
Ikfinistere  de  I’Education  a  ouvert 
il  y  a  quelques  annees  des  cours  du 
soir  anglais,  publics  et  gratuits,  dans 
cinquante  ecoles  da  La  Havane,  ofi  se 
sont  inscrits  des  milliers  d’adultes  et 
d’enfants.  Nous  avons  eu,  aussi,  sous 
notre  direction,  des  centaines  d’eleves 
de  frangais  a  I’institutiou  nommee  ci- 
dessus.  Des  professeurs  disscmines 
dans  tout  le  pays,  enseignent  I’anglais, 
I’allemand,  le  frangais,  I’italien,  dans 


des  Academies  ou  Ecoles  de  Langues, 
ou  bien  dans  des  classes  privees.  Ce 
ne  sont  en  general  que  des  efforts 
epars,  sans  cohesion,  sans  attaches 
solides  avec  les  programmes  scolaires, 
ou  I’enseignement  regulier.  Sauf  une 
minorite — formee  par  les  enfants  et 
les  jeunes  gens  qui  assistent  aux  ecoles 
etrangeres  de  La  Havane  et  par  ceux 
qui  ont  etudie  ou  vecu  aux  Etats-Unis 
— le  plus  grand  nombre  des  etudiants 
et  des  diplomes  de  I’Universite  ne  pos- 
sedent  pratiquement  que  des  notions 
d’anglais  ou  de  frangais,  rarement  suf- 
fisantes  pour  traduire,  et  encore  moins 
pour  parler  ou  pour  ecrire  correcte- 
ment  ces  deux  langues. 

J’ai  longuement  medite  sur  I’indif- 
ference  des  pedagogues,  des  autoritds 
scolaires  et  universitaires — non  seule- 
ment  chez  nous,  mais  aussi  chez  nos 
voisins  de  I’Amerique,  autant  du  Nord 
que  du  Sud — quand  il  s’agit  de  con- 
siderer  la  valeur  des  langues  et  la 
duree  de  leurs  etudes.  Si  l’61ite  euro- 
peenne  est  si  foncierement  superieure 
a  la  notre,  on  pent  I’attribuer,  pour 
une  large  part,  au  credit  accorde  aux 
langues  classiques  et  modernes  dans 
I’instruction  de  cette  61ite :  quatre 
annees  de  grec,  six  annees  de  latin, 
huit  annees  consacrees  simultanement 
a  deux  langues  etrangeres,  sont,  a  mon 
avis,  les  bases  sine  qua  non,  pour  une 
culture  authentique,  sure,  amplement 
profitable,  generatrice  des  plus  vastes 
horizons  spirituels. 

Il  me  semble  que  nous,  professeurs 
de  langues,  incompris  comme  nous  le 
sommes,  et  parfois  meprises  par  des 
educateurs  et  des  savants  d^routes, 
nous  n’avons  qu’a  perseverer  dans  nos 
efforts  afin  de  placer  ces  branches  des 
connaissances  humaines  a  la  hauteur 
requise  par  leur  importance  et  leur 
prestige.  Ayons  foi  en  la  parole  di¬ 
vine  :  ulsate  et  aperietur  vohis. 
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ONE  of  the  first  essentials  of  a 
successful  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  its 
Latin- American  neighbors  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  another’s  culture,  history, 
and  economic  and  social  problems.  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  imdertaking  to 
treat  such  a  question  in  all  its  aspects. 
This  article  aims  only  to  present  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  place  of  mod¬ 
em  languages  in  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  Guatemala. 

There  are  four  major  divisions  in 
the  educational  system  of  Guatemala : 
Kindergarten,  Primary,  Secondary 
and  University.  A  child  usually  enters 
school  at  the  age  of  five.  He  spends 
two  years  in  kindergarten,  six  years  in 
primary,  five  years  in  secondary  and  as 
many  years  in  the  university  as  are 
necessary  to  complete  his  particular 
field  of  study.  The  work  offered  in 
the  secondary  period  is  of  two  sorts. 

A  course  of  general  culture  is  given  to 
those  students  planning  to  attend  the 
university,  while  a  program  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  is  available  for  those 
whose  interest  lies  in  that  field.  The 
cultural  course  is  made  up  of  four 
years  in  high-school  and  one  in  the 
university.  This  final  year  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  university  work  but  must  be 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  faculty.  The  commercial 
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course  may  terminate  in  either  two  or 
four  years. 

The  necessity  for  emphasizing  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  general  education  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution  of  1871.  After 
this  date  both  English  and  French  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  secondary  curriculum  as 
compulsory.  In  1890  English  became 
compulsory  in  all  six  primary  years 
as  well.  A  few  years  later  it  was  no 
longer  required  in  the  first  three  pri¬ 
mary  years,  but  at  the  present  time  it 
has  come  to  be  required  again  from  the 
first  year  of  primary  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  secondary  education.  It 
is  even  taught  in  kindergarten  in  some 
private  schools.  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  required  only  in  the  last  two 
years  of  secondary  education.  It  is, 
however,  given  a  place  of  importance 
in  those  branches  of  the  university 
dealing  with  purely  cultural  subjects. 

In  recent  years  increasing  economic 
relations  with  the  United  States  have 
firmly  established  English  as  the  most 
important  foreign  language  taught  in 
Guatemala.  Its  teaching  is  now  con- 
troled  by  the  Department  of  Education 
which  determines  the  texts  and  the 
methods  to  be  used.  This  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  assuring  unity  of  stand¬ 
ards,  and  also  the  disadvantage  of 
handicapping  individual  initiative. 
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In  earlier  days,  vocabulary  received 
great  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  every  teacher  followed  his 
own  method  and  a  different  text-book. 
This  lack  of  unity  in  method  caused 
the  system  to  fail  and  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  had  to  be  reconsidered.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  method  commonly  used  is 
the  direct  one  of  actual  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

In  the  secondary  school  period,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  were  imposed  as  ab¬ 
solutely  required  languages  long  be¬ 
fore  1890.  The  Revolution  of  1871 
made  radical  changes  in  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  nation.  Church  and  state 
were  separated.  Education  became 
compulsory  and  secular.  Some  re¬ 
forms  were  made  in  the  syllabus  of 
education,  and  among  them  was  this 
making  compulsory  the  study  of 
French  and  English. 

The  English  texts  used  at  first  at 
the  secondary  level  were  “The  English 
Teacher”  by  Francisco  Vingut  (The 
G.  R.  Lockwood  Library,  New  York), 
“English”  by  Palenzuela  y  Carreno 
(Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York).  Both 
were  official  texts.  Some  private 
schools  adopted  the  “New  Course  of 
the  English  Language,”  adapted  to  the 
Spanish  by  Yose  Rojas.  The  original 
was  written  by  Robertson  for  French 
speaking  people  and  was  first  known 
in  Paris.  In  general  those  texts  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Ollendorff  system. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  text-book  used  was  “English  in 
Twenty  Lessons”  by  Cortina.  It  was 
followed  by  his  own  method  Cortina. 
Then  came  the  Berlitz  method.  At  the 
present  time  the  guide  book  is  the 
F.T.D.  written  by  the  Jesuits.  But 
it  was  now  easier  to  learn  English  be¬ 
cause  North  Americans  visited  Gua¬ 


temala,  and  Guatemalans  came  to  visit 
and  to  live  in  the  United  States. 
North  Americans  came  to  be  regarded 
as  friends  more  than  as  mere  good 
neighbors.  Then  too,  English  doctors, 
dentists,  professors,  and  many  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries  arrived  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  settling  specially  in  Quezalte- 
nango,  the  second  most  important  city. 

Early  in  the  century  the  French 
language  was  also  compulsory  in  the 
first  three  years  of  secondary  school 
The  official  text  was  “The  French 
Language”  by  F.  Simonne,  also  based 
on  the  Ollendorff  system. 

The  greatest  desire  of  a  Guatemalan 
was  to  go  to  France,  the  center  of 
European  culture.  As  a  result,  the 
French  system  of  education  exercised 
a  great  influence  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  of  secondary  education  was  based 
on  the  French  system. 

As  to  German,  it  has  yet  to  be  in¬ 
troduced,  although  there  are  now  many 
Germans  in  Guatemala.  But  the  Ge^ 
mans  have  always  used  our  language 
as  a  means  of  communication.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  now  three  Gennan 
schools  in  Guatemala  where  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  is  taught  from  kinder¬ 
garten  on,  and  a  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  upper  classes  attended 
these  schools  until  last  year. 

Latin  has  recently  been  introduced 
as  a  requirement  in  the  High  Schools 
instead  of  being  optional  as  it  formerly 
was,  while  Greek  still  is. 

To  sum  up,  foreign  languages  are 
taught  in  the  Guatemalan  school  sys¬ 
tem  as  follows: 

In  the  primary  grades,  English  is 
taught  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
year  and  through  all  the  primary 
grades.  It  is  even  taught  in  the  kin¬ 
dergartens  of  some  private  schools.  In 
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the  secondary  school  two  courses  of 
English  are  given  in  the  first  two 
years,  and  in  the  last  ones  two  French 
courses  are  required.  The  commerce 
students  give  more  time  to  English 
than  to  French.  In  the  High  School 
and  in  the  University  where  culture  is 
the  main  interest,  French  as  well  as 
English  is  taught,  whereas  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  the  increasing  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Guatemala  make  for  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  English  language.  In 


general  when  a  pupil  leaves  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  he  can  read  and  under¬ 
stand  both  French  and  English  and 
most  students  can  even  speak  them.  In 
fact  diplomas  may  be  withheld  on  ac¬ 
count  of  deficiency  in  languages. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  great  interest  shown  in  the 
study  of  English  in  Guatemala  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ever-increasing  interest 
in  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  United 
States  offer  a  bright  hope  for  greater 
hemispheric  solidarity. 


The  Teaching  <?/ Modern 
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SINCE  the  promulgation  of  the 
School  Laws  by  the  Legislative 
Yuan  and  the  several  school  regu¬ 
lations  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
in  1932,  the  Chinese  school  system  is 
as  follows: 

Age  6-10  Lower  Primary  School 
(4  years). 

Age  10-12  Higher  Primary  School  (2 
years). 

Age  12-15  Junior  Middle  School,  or 
Junior  Vocational  School. 

Age  15-18  Senior  Middle  School, 
Senior  Vocational  School  or  Normal 
School. 

Age  18-23  University  or  Coll^,  or 
Technical  College. 

The  Kindergartens  admit  children 
under  six  years  of  age.  The  experi¬ 
mental  schools,  as  well  as  'primaiy 
schools  conducted  by  Normal  Colleges 
or  Universities  usually  have  kinder¬ 
gartens  attached  to  them.  There  are 
also  kindergartens  run  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals  and  foreign  missions;  and 
special  departments  for  the  training  of 
kindergarten  teachers  have  been 
opened  in  all  Normal  Colleges  and 
Universities.  But  the  total  number  of 
kindergartens  in  China,  as  a  whole,  is 
very  small  compared  to  its  need. 

Holidays  are  rare  in  the  Chinese 
school  system ;  they  are  almost  reduced 


to  the  very  minimum.  The  children 
do  not  seem  to  mind  that,  because  their 
parents  are  constantly  reminding  them 
that  in  their  youth  there  were  no  Sun¬ 
days  or  any  summer  holidays  at  all. 

The  summer  holidays  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  abolished  since  the  Japanese  in¬ 
vasion.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
young  China  has  lost  all  interest  in 
the  idea  of  leisure  or  pleasure;  the 
main  point  now  is  to  learn  the  great¬ 
est  amount  in  the  shortest  time  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  mass  immigration  towards  the 
interior  of  China  has  caused  the  need 
for  instructors  to  be  sharply  felt,  and 
at  present,  even  pupils  of  the  Middle 
Schools  are  asked  to  spare  a  few  hours 
a  week  to  teach  their  younger  brothers. 

The  teaching  of  a  foreign  language 
begins  in  the  first  year  of  Higher  Pri¬ 
mary  School,  that  is  to  say  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Primary  School.  Most  schools 
teach  only  English,  although  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  whenever  possible, 
the  student  has  had  a  choice  between 
English,  German,  French,  Russian  or 
J  apanese. 

It  is  found  that  among  the  foreign 
languages,  Japanese  excepted,  English 
is  the  easiest  for  a  Chinese  to  learn; 
although  the  different  tenses  of  verbs 
and  the  use  of  prepositions  seem  to 
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trouble  him  a  little.  French  seems  to 
be  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  genders  and  the  great  number  of 
tenses.  To  the  average  Chinese  b^in- 
ner,  the  various  cases  and  genders  in 
Qeman  appear  to  be  the  parts  of  a 
jigeaw  puzsle. 

In  the  Chinese  official  school  cur^ 
riculum,  one  reads  the  word  “English” 
under  the  foreign  language  section; 
however,  this  does  not  mean  that  Eng¬ 
lish  is  compulsory.  And  as  already 
mentioned,  the  pupil  has  the  liberty 
to  choose  any  other  language  instead. 
But  in  no  case,  can  he  expect  to  be 
altogether  exempted  from  a  foreign 
language. 

English  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
most  popular  foreign  language  in 
China.  And  personally,  I  believe  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  that  common 
saying  “When  two  Chinese  from  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  meet,  they  can  only 
understand  each  other  in  English.” 

I  said  that  the  teaching  of  a  foreign 
language  begins  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Higher  Primary  School.  This 
first  contact  with  a  foreign  language 
is  not  hard  at  all  for  the  Chinese  chil¬ 
dren;  because  the  Chinese  text  books 
they  have  so  far  read  contain  a  great 
number  of  translations  from  foreign 
text  books.  And  the  names  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  George  Washington,  Goethe  and 
Tolstoi  are  quite  familiar  to  a  Chinese 
little  boy  or  girl  ten  years  of  age.  The 
many  translations  of  foreign  anecdotes 
compiled  in  the  Chinese  text  books 
have  the  advantage  that  the  young  be¬ 
ginner  in  English,  in  French,  or  in 
German,  can  manage  to  guess  the 
meaning  of  words  he  sees  for  the  first 
time;  having  previously  learned  the 
story  in  his  own  language. 

During  the  two  years  of  the  Higher 
Primary  School  and  the  three  years  of 


J unior  Middle  School,  the  methods 
used  for  the  teaching  of  the  foreign 
language  is  the  “Direct  Method.” 
Taking  English  as  an  example:  two 
hours  a  week  of  that  foreign  language 
are  given  in  the  first  half-year,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  alphabets  are  learned  by 
heart;  and  the  rules  of  pronunciation 
are  stressed.  The  elementary  vocabu¬ 
lary  has  most  of  its  words  illustrated 
instead  of  having  a  translation  in 
Chinese.  The  pupils  are  expected  to 
learn  everything  by  heart,  to  be  able 
to  give  the  meanings  of  the  words  and 
to  spell  them.  The  first  reader  is  com¬ 
posed  of  short  sentences  already 
learned  in  the  vocabulary  books,  and, 
as  homework,  the  pupils  are  expected 
either  to  copy  a  page  of  short  sentences 
or  to  rewrite  them  with  different  new 
words  they  have  just  learned. 

In  acquiring  a  foreign  language,  a 
Chinese  pupil  has  the  extra  task  of 
learning  to  write  the  foreign  charac¬ 
ters.  Therefore,  to  copy  a  page  of 
English  means  to  him  the  practice  of 
writing  as  well  as  learning  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  sentences.  In  this  respect,  it 
must  be  stressed  that  whether  it  is  to 
copy  English  in  the  Roman  type,  or 
German  in  the  Gothic  type,  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  a  Chinese.  The 
foreign  reader  must  have  heard  how 
particular  the  Chinese  are  regarding 
the  art  of  calligraphy;  that  same  care 
prevails  for  the  foreign  characters. 
And  the  school  examiners  are  certainly 
quite  sensitive  to  a  ^aceful  handwrit¬ 
ing. 

Beginning  the  second  half-year  of 
the  first  year,  the  language  program  is 
similar  to  that  used,  say,  in  English 
Primary  schools.  Except  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  strictly  confined  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  language  itself.  The  sub* 
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jecta  are:  Grammar,  Reading,  short 
essays  and  translations. 

In  the  Junior  Middle  School,  the 
pupils  have  English  classics  instead  of 
the  plain  Reader.  Here,  they  have  to 
give  the  synonyms  of  different  words 
instead  of  translating  them  into  Chi¬ 
nese.  And  when  the  assignment  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  poetic  or  old  style,  they 
have  to  put  it  into  prose  or  into  mod¬ 
em  language.  Besides,  the  Chinese  or 
foreign  professors  in  China  seem  to 
like  synopses  very  much. 

The  school  libraries  are  richly  pro¬ 
vided  with  foreign  books;  such  as 
Grimm’s  fairy  tales,  Jules  Verne’s  ad¬ 
ventures,  German  and  Russian  folk¬ 
songs  for  the  younger  readers ;  and,  for 
the  more  ambitious  students,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Longfellow 
and  Tolstoi’s  classics.  Most  of  these 
books  are  found  in  their  original  text 
or  translated  into  Chinese.  (I  wish 
to  add  here  that  China  is  not  a  signa¬ 
tory  of  the  International  Convention 
of  Copyrights;  therefore,  Chinese  au¬ 
thors  and  publishers  have  the  liberty 
of  translating,  quoting,  or  even  adapt¬ 
ing  any  literary  work  they  choose.) 

In  the  Senior  Middle  School  the 
pupil  discovers  that  the  item  “Eng¬ 
lish”  or  any  other  foreign  language 
which  generally  comprises;  Grammar, 
Literature,  Essays  and  Translations,  is 
not  the  only  course  in  which  he  finds 
that  language.  Very  often,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Missionary  Schools,  some  sci¬ 
entific  courses  are  taught,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  English.  This  is  especially 
true  regarding  courses  such  as  foreign 
history  and  get^aphy.  This  gives  a 
further  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  that  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  wider  vocabulary.  Also, 
the  prospect  of  having  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  program  taught  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 


guage  is  an  encouragement  for  the 
lower  grades. 

A  second  language  besides  the  one 
which  the  pupil  has  learned  since  the 
Higher  Primary  School  is  required  in 
the  College  curriculum,  though  in 
general,  this  second  language  is  not 
taken  as  thoroughly  as  the  first  one. 
Some  courses  in  the  years  of  College 
are  given  both  in  the  first  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  foreign  languages,  but  the  latter 
would  not  be  given  among  the  com¬ 
pulsory  courses. 

The  progress  of  Chinese  University 
education  is  shown  in  a  statement 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
1937,  on  the  eve  of  the  present  war. 
The  Ministry  stated  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Chinese  Republic  (1912) 
China  had  only  four  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  that  the  total 
number  of  students  was  481.  Twenty- 
five  years  later,  in  1937,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  universities,  independent  col¬ 
leges  and  technical  schools  was  109, 
and  the  total  number  of  students 
47,000.  The  number  of  students  al¬ 
ready  graduated  from  College  studying 
abroad  was  about  800,  of  which  more 
than  50%  were  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  theses  of  the  Chinese  graduates 
taking  their  degrees  abroad  have  raised 
a  new  problem  which  has  actually  split 
the  Chinese  educational  world  into 
two  schools.  The  question  is  whether 
a  Chinese  should  write  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  style  of  the  country;  or 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  write 
that  foreign  language  in  the  Chinese 
style.  And  so  far,  no  definite  conclu¬ 
sion  has  yet  been  reached. 

The  best  known  universities  in 
China  are,  among  many  others:  the 
Yenching  College,  the  Tsinghua  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Catholic  University,  and 
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the  Franco-Chinese  University  in  Pei¬ 
ping;  the  Central  University,  the  Kin- 
ling  College  in  Nanking;  St  John’s 
University  and  the  University  de  I’An- 
rore  in  Shanghai.  Most  of  the  Chinese 
universities  are  co-educational. 

There  are  also  purely  foreign  insti¬ 
tutions  run  for  the  foreign  children  in 
China.  Notably,  the  American  School, 
the  British  School,  St  Joseph  School 
for  French  boys,  the  Sacred  Heart 
School  for  both  French  and  English 
girls,  the  German  School  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  School  in  Peiping.  Similar  in¬ 
stitutions  are  found  in  Tientsin,  in 
Shanghai  and  in  Hankow.  In  these 
institutions  the  pupils  follow  in  their 
native  languages  the  usual  foreign 
school  curriculum  from  their  early 
years  in  kindergartens  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  admittance  into  College.  In 
their  final  years  they  receive  degrees 
such  as  the  Baccalauryat  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  de  Paris,  the  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Overseas’  School  Certificate,  or 
the  Diploma  of  the  American  High 
School. 

These  foreign  schools  also  have  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  and  many  Chinese  enter 
them.  It  is  not  unusual,  especially 
during  the  primary  school  years,  to 
see  Chinese  children  attend  these  for¬ 
eign  institutions  exclusively.  As  for 
their  native  tongue,  they  have  private 
tutors  at  home  and  study  in  the  eve¬ 
nings  and  on  Sundays. 

Chinese  girls  from  Middle  Schools 
often  enter  the  foreign  institutions  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  boys  seldom  do  this. 
Because  there  is  always  the  risk  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  catch  up  with 
their  real  classmates,  although  they 
might  acquire  a  better  mastery  of  a 
foreign  language.  Girls  do  not  seem 
to  mind  being  retarded  a  year  or  two. 


but  generally,  boys  are  unaUe  to  bear 
this  idea. 

There  is  also  the  opportunity  to 
study  Greek  and  Latin,  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  usually  found  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  foreign  schools,  or  in 
Catholic  institutions  for  students  in¬ 
terested  in  Theology. 

Of  course,  the  popularity  of  English 
in  itself  encourages  the  learning  of  it, 
but  there  has  been  another  factor, 
namely,  the  American  films. 

Prior  to  the  present  war  with 
Japan  it  was  said  that  Hollywood 
films  were  released  simultaneously  in 
Shanghai  and  in  New  York.  The  com¬ 
ing  of  talkies  proved  a  great  help  in 
the  oral  progress  of  English  in  China. 
Italian  films  of  L.U.C.E.,  German 
films  of  U.F.A.  also  were  shown  in 
various  cities,  but  there  was  not 
enough  demand  for  them  and  they 
were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
awaken  real  interest.  As  to  French 
films,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  were  shown  in  their 
original  tongue;  others,  such  as  “Pep4 
le  Moko,”  were  shown  in  English. 

In  conclusion,  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  China 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  can  be 
stated  that  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
languages  has  helped  China  not  only 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  scientific 
progress  and  literary  output  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  civilizations  other  than  the 
eastern  one.  It  has  also  contributed 
in  the  social  field  to  facilitate  personal 
contacts  and  encouraged  travel  all  over 
the  world.  The  Chinese  language  it¬ 
self  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
new  technical  vocabulary  of  modem 
sciences.  And  politically,  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  foreign  languages,  with  the 
historical  and  economic  backgrounds, 
and  even  the  national  psychology  of 
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foreign  countries,  have  helped  and  ren¬ 
dered  easier  the  carrying  out  of  Chi¬ 
nese  foreign  policy  by  diplomats. 

It  is  also  a  satisfaction  to  remark 
that  the  narrow  nationalistic  view  of 
some  countries,  refusing  to  deal  with 
foreigners  in  any  language  other  than 
their  own,  never  found  root  in  China. 
History  has  shown  clearly  enough  the 
grounds  of  misunderstanding  often 
leading  to  war,  and,  the  impossibility 
of  overcoming  ethnol(^ical  barriers  be¬ 
tween  different  peoples  owing  to  their 
inability  to  communicate  with  one  an¬ 


other  in  a  common  language.  Thus, 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  Chineit 
Government  for  drawing  up  that  lib¬ 
eral  educational  program  allowing  ths 
choice  of  the  foreign  language.  Be¬ 
cause  it  must  be  noted  that  in  view  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  Chinese  language, 
and  in  a  hurried  effort  to  establish 
foreign  relations,  any  Government 
might  have  been  tempted  to  ^‘nation¬ 
alize”  a  specific  foreign  language,  and 
hence  subordinate  the  country  to  one 
and  only  one  external  influence,  f<Nr 
good  or  for  bad. 


The  Place  0/ Portuguese 

in  American  Education 

By  CHARLES  R.  D.  MILLER 

Formerly  Instructor  in  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Portuguese, 
Harvard  University 

IN  1831  Pietro  Bachi,  an  Italian  reading  knovrledge  of  the  Porta- 
teaching  at  Harvard  in  the  depart-  guese  language.  Since  the  outbreak 
ment  of  modem  languages  then  of  the  present  war  in  1939  the  situa- 
headed  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Long-  tion  has  changed  radically.  With 
fellow,  published  in  Cambridge  a  slen-  Lisbon  the  only  important  Euro- 
der  volume  entitled  Comparative  view  pean  Atlantic  seaport  in  neutral  terri- 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Lan-  tory,  Portugal  began  to  loom  large 
guages  and  an  easy  method  of  leam-  in  the  daily  news.  More  important 
ing  the  Portuguese  tongue  for  those  has  been  the  growing  interest,  caused 
tr^  are  already  acquainted  with  the  by  the  war,  in  all  the  Latin-American 
Spanish,  which  he  dedicated  “To  the  coimtries  and  the  consequent  realiza- 
Students  of  Harvard  University,  for  tion  of  the  particular  importance  of 
whose  use  and  at  whose  request  it  was  Brazil.  With  a  territory  larger  than 
compiled  ...  as  a  tribute  to  their  the  United  States  populated  by  some 
zeal  for  polite  learning.”  In  the  cen-  44,000,000  persons,  possessed  of  vast 
tury  which  followed  Portuguese  was  natural  resources  with  infinite  possi- 
taught  only  sporadically  in  this  coun-  bilities  for  developmrat,  Brazil  is  ob- 
try.  viously  destined  to  be  one  of  the  dom- 

For  many  years  courses  have  been  inant  powers  in  the  American  hemi- 
offered  occasionally  for  graduate  stu-  sphere.  In  the  circmnstances  it  is 
dents  of  Romance  Philology  at  vari-  natural  enough  that  a  belated  rec<^i- 
ous  American  universities — notably  at  tion  has  come  to  this  country  of  the 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  importance  of  a  language  sp<^en  by 
much  valuable  research  work  has  been  some  60,000,000  persons  in  Portugal, 
(kme  under  Professor  E.  B.  Williams,  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  Africa, 
whose  historical  grammar.  From  Latin  China,  India,  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
to  Portuguese  (Philadelphia,  Univer-  in  Brazil. 

sity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1938)  has  In  the  past  two  or  three  years 
just  been  followed  by  an  Introductory  courses  in  Portuguese  have  been  intro- 
Portuguese  Orammar  for  students  of  duced  in  many  collies  and  universi- 
the  modem  language.  But  until  re-  ties  throughout  the  United  States  until 
omtly  there  was  little  or  no  opportu-  at  present  more  than  two  score  are 
nity  offered  students  in  colleges  and  offering  some  instmction  in  the  lan- 
seoondary  schools  to  acquire  even  a  guage  in  their  r^ular  sessions  and  in 
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evening  exteneion  oourees.  Several 
other  institutions  plan  to  inaugurate 
courses  in  Portuguese  soon.  The  great 
majority  offer  only  one  elementary 
course.  Others,  like  the  Universities 
of  California,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  Wisr 
cousin,  offer  two  or  more  courses  in 
Portuguese  language  and  literature. 
Save  in  communities  where  there  is  a 
large  population  of  Portuguese  extrac¬ 
tion  (e.g..  Fall  River,  Mass.),  very 
few  high  schools  have  yet  offered  in¬ 
struction  in  Portuguese.  However,  it 
seems  safe  to  prophesy  the  number  will 
gradually  increase. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Dr. 
William  Berrien,  assisted  by  native 
speakers,  conducted  a  nine-weeks 
course  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
in  the  summer  of  1941.  A  six-week 
intensive  course  was  inaugurated  by 
the  writer  in  the  Harvard  University 
Summer  School.  Both  at  Harvard 
and  Wyoming  students  were  required 
to  devote  all  their  time  exclusively  to 
Portuguese  and  both  experiments  were 
notably  successful. 

Teachers  of  Portuguese  have  all 
been  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of 
finding  adequate  texts  for  reading  and 
material  for  exercises  in  composition 
and  conversation.  Three  excellent 
grammars  designed  for  English-speak¬ 
ing  students  are  now  available:  Joseph 
Dunn,  A  Grammar  of  the  Portuguese 
Language  (Washington,  D.C.,  1928)  ; 
Hills,  Ford  and  Coutinho,  Portuguese 
Grammar,  published  by  Heath;  and 
E.  B.  Williams,  Introductory  Portu¬ 
guese  Grammar,  (N.Y.,  F.  S.  Crofts, 
1942).  Dunn’s  book  is  a  convenient 
reference  grammar,  while  the  other 
two  are  introductory  grammars  pro¬ 
vided  with  exercises,  vocabularies,  etc. 

The  available  Portuguese  diction¬ 


aries  are  all  far  from  perfect.  The 
best  is  still  that  of  H.  Michaelis  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  volumes  by  Brockhaus  in 
Leipzig.  F.  S.  Smith’s  Portuguese- 
English  and  English-Portuguese  Comr 
mercial  Dictionary  (London,  Pitman, 
1928)  is  good  in  its  limited  field.  An 
excellent  little  all-Portuguese  diction¬ 
ary  on  the  order'  of  Larousse  is  the 
Diccionario  Pr&tioo  Illustrado  (Opor¬ 
to,  Chardon,  1928)  edited  by  Jayme 
de  S%uier. 

For  some  years  the  only  text  with 
notes  and  vocabulary  for  school  use 
was  Taunay’s  novel  Innocencia,  edited 
by  M.  B.  Jones  and  published  by 
Heath.  Recently  Professor  George  I. 
Dale  of  Cornell  edited  an  excellent  col¬ 
lection  of  articles  and  short  stories  by 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  writers: 
Artigos  e  contos  portugueses  (New 
York,  F.  S.  Crofts,  1941)  provided 
with  notes  and  vocabulary. 

A  few  teachers  have  reported  using 
The  Oxford  Book  of  Portuguese  Verse 
and  Figueiredo’s  Antologia  geral  da 
Literatura  portuguesa  (Lisbon,  1917) 
and  many  have  had  recourse  to  anno¬ 
tated  texts  read  in  their  original  Por¬ 
tuguese  or  Brazilian  editions.  The 
following  are  reported  used  in  various 
institutions :  Rubem  Braga,  0  Conde  e 
o  passaro;  Alencar,  Iracema;  Gra^a 
Aranha,  Chanaam,  0  Estado  de  Sao 
Pardo,  0  pequeno  portugues;  Eqa  de 
Queiroz,  0  Mandarim;  Viana  Moog, 
Um  rio  imita  0  Reno;  Monteiro  Lo- 
bato,  Contos  inf  antis;  Verissimo,  01- 
hai  os  lirios  do  campo. 

While  many  language  teachers  pre¬ 
fer  annotated  texts,  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  editions  for  American  students 
of  works  of  Azevedo,  Graga  Aranha, 
Coelho  Netto,  Monteiro  Lobato,  Eu- 
clydes  da  Cunha,  Jose  Verissimo  and 
other  Brazilian  authors.  Despite  the 
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xuitural  emphasis  on  Brazil,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  authors  of  the  mother 
country  will  not  be  ignored. 

Marines  and  newspapers  in  Por¬ 
tuguese  published  in  this  country  or 
Brazil  are  being  used  effectively. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
PanrAmerican  Union  in  Washington, 
the  extremely  good  Rio  de  Janeiro 
daily  0  Jomal  do  Brasil  and  0  Diario 
de  Noticias  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Some  instructors  may  be  interested  in 
a  little  eight-page  quarterly  paper  en¬ 
titled  Juventude  UnidorBoletim  oficial 
da  Sociedade  intemacional  de  estvdan- 
tes-capitulo  do  Brasil,  published  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  furnishes  names 
and  addresses  of  correspondents. 

The  Linguaphone  records,  with 
accompanying  booklets,  available 
through  Language  Service  Center 
(18  East  41st  St.,  New  York)  have 
been  found  extremely  helpful  by  the 
writer  and  others  in  elementary  Por¬ 
tuguese  courses.  A  similar  set  of  rec¬ 
ords  has  recently  been  prepared  by 
R.  C.  A.-Victor.  Many  instructors 
prefer  to  make  their  own  records,  util¬ 
ising  native  Brazilian  or  Portuguese 
speakers.  As  the  ability  to  spealc  Por¬ 
tuguese  correctly  should  be  empha¬ 
sized,  the  extensive  use  of  phonograph 
records  is  of  primary  importance. 
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An  important  problem  faces  teach¬ 
ers  of  Portuguese  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Which  are  th^  to  teach 
— the  pronunciation  of  Portugal  or 
that  of  Brazil  t  In  Portugal  the  stan¬ 
dard  is  the  speech  of  the  educated 
classes  of  Coimbra  and  Lisbon  and  this 
pronunciation  has  so  far  been  favored 
in  Portuguese  courses  in  this  country. 
The  speech  of  educated  Brazilians  dif¬ 
fers  in  several  respects  from  the  Coim- 
bra-Lisbon  standard  and  cogent  rea¬ 
sons  can  be  given  for  giving  preference 
to  the  Brazilian  pronunciation  in 
American  schools.  Although  Brazil 
has  yet  to  produce  a  literature  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Portugal,  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  importance  of  Bra¬ 
zil  to  this  country  seems  to  favor  our 
adoption  of  the  Brazilian  pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

It  is  obvious  that  serious  problems 
— training  of  competent  teachers,  the 
merits  of  the  Lisbonese  pronunciation 
as  compared  with  the  Brazilian,  edit¬ 
ing  of  texts  for  school  use,  preparation 
of  aids  to  instruction  in  composition 
and  conversation,  etc. — are  present 
and  must  be  solved  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be 
solved  and  that  Portuguese  will  gain 
an  increasingly  important  place  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  our  secondary  schools. 


Objectives  and  Curriculum  Planning 
for  the  Teaching  ^Modern  Foreign 
Languages  in  the  United  States 


IN  December  1940  the  Secondary 
Education  '  Board  sponsored  a 
carefully  prepared  conference  on 
Modem  Foreign  Languages  with 
committees  as  follows :  Steering 
Committee,  oo-ordinating  all  points 
and  work,  Committee  on  Aims 
and  Objectives,  Committee  on  Curric¬ 
ulum  Planning,  Committee  on  College 
Admission,  Committee  on  Equal  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  all  Modem  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  Committee  on  Examinations. 
Permission  was  secured  from  the 


Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee, 
Mr.  George  S.  Bamum  of  the  Law- 
renceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.J., 
to  reproduce  here  the  report  on  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Committee  on  Aims  and 
Objectives,  and  the  full  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Curriculum  Planning, 
The  complete  report  of  the  Conference 
on  Modem  Foreign  Languages  may 
be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  Board,  Milton, 
Mass.  (The  Editor.) 


Objectives  Proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Aims  and  Objectives 

I.  The  Two-Year  Program:  tion  in  good,  intelligible  pronuncia- 


1.  The  following  refers  to  a  two- 
year  minimal  course  such  as  is  offered 
by  a  large  percentage  of  high  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

2.  The  points  made  are  held  to  be 
generally  valid  for  all  the  modem  for¬ 
eign  languages.  Their  relative  impor¬ 
tance  may  vary  somewhat  according  to 
the  language  concerned  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  conditions — oommuni^, 
school,  class,  teacher. 

3.  Immediate  Objectives:  (a)  The 
development  of  reading  technique  ac¬ 
companied  by  moderate  reading  skill 
and  knowledge.  The  pupil  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  technique  whereby  he  can  later 
expand  for  himself  the  knowledge  al¬ 
ready  acquired. 

(b)  Pronunciation:  a  firm  founda¬ 


tion.  This  is  based  on  the  feeling 
that  reading  cannot  be  effectivdy 
done  without  knowledge  of  and 
practice  in  oral  expression  —  for¬ 
mation  of  sounds  and  intonation. 
The  pupil  should  further  acquire  a 
limited  stock  of  words  and  phrases 
with  which  he  can  express  himself  in 
simple  fashion  concerning  the  most 
common  elements  of  his  daily  life — 
class  and  home. 

(c)  The  other  traditional  immedi¬ 
ate  objectives  shall  have  a  place  in 
this  course.  Aural  comprehension  is 
viewed  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
oral  phase.  Linguistic  principles  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  language  studied  must, 
of  course,  be  included  as  a  means  of 
clarifying  the  reading  technique.  This 
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should  be  approached  functionally,  but 
should  amount  to  more  than  a  mere 
passiTe  recognition.  Written  exercises 
in  self-expression,  based  on  texts  read, 
may  profitably  be  used.  These  will 
necessarily  be  very  simple  in  nature, 
and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  com¬ 
position  tested  on*  the  traditional  two- 
year  college  entrance  examinations. 

4.  Ultimate  Objectives:  (a)  The 
cultivation  of  an  interest  in,  and  effort 
to  understand,  the  life,  civilization, 
culture,  geography,  etc.,  of  the  coun¬ 
try  whose  language  is  being  studied. 
This  does  not  mean  a  study  solely  of 
the  institutions,  but  equally  a  study  of 
the  people  themselves,  for  whom  the 
institutions  exist. 

(b)  Development  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  functional  linguistic  principles 
which  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
more  than  mere  passive  recognition,  as 
has  been  stated  above.  This  will  be 
an  effective  means  of  correlation  of 
the  foreign  language  with  English, 
thereby  leading  to  an  enhanced  ability 
in  the  mother  tongue. 

6.  It  is  understood  that,  parallel  to 
the  minimal  program  outlined  above, 
the  traditional  two-year  course  leading 
to  college  entrance  examinations  will 
continue  without  change. 

11.  Objectives  of  the  Third  Y ear: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  four  objectives 
of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  shall  still  be  recognized  as 
basic  in  the  normal  three-year  course. 
However,  we  recognize  two  groups  of 
objectives  for  third-year  work:  (A) 
the  basic  (fourfold)  course;  and  (B) 
the  cultural  or  reading  course. 

A.  Immediate  objectives  in  the 
Basic  Third-Year  Course: 

Language 

1.  Oral  ability :  to  answer  questions 


and  to  make  an  oral  r4sum4  in  the  for¬ 
eign  language  of  a  prepared  text  of  the 
difficulty  of  an  accepted  third-year  text 
for  translation  into  English. 

2.  Pronunciation — continued  exer¬ 
cise. 

3.  Aural  comprehension :  to  answer 
questions  and  make  a  resume  (both  in 
the  foreign  language)  of  an  unpre¬ 
pared  heard  text  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
two-year  text. 

4.  (a)  Reading  ability  in  a  third- 
year  text  measured  by  questions  and 
translation  into  English.  Translation 
into  English  is  here  considered  a  test¬ 
ing  method. 

(b)  Rapid  reading  for  enjoyment, 
without  the  medium  of  the  mother 
tongue. 

5.  Translating  English  into  foreign 
language  (difficulty  of  third-year 
text). 

6.  Free  oomposititm:  (a)  r4sum6 
(third-year  difficulty)  ;  (b)  outline,  or 
key  sentences;  (c)  free,  on  a  given 
topic  to  be  written  in  sentences  of  sim¬ 
ple  character,  with  command  of  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  vocabulary  based  upon 
accepted  vocabulary  lists. 
Supplementary  Objectives 

1.  Civilization:  It  is  desirable  to 
have  some  work  of  this  character,  but 
not  at  expense  of  language. 

2.  Literature:  Good  literature 
should  be  read  and  some  attention  paid 
to  the  appreciation  of  literary  quality 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  author; 
but  a  systematized  knowledge  of  liter¬ 
ary  history  is  not  an  objective  on 
this  level. 

B.  Immediate  Objectives  of  Cul¬ 
tural  (Reading)  Course: 

This  course  should  be  maintained  on 
a  high  level  and  should  be  in  every  way 
intellectually  as  difficult  as  the  four¬ 
fold  course.  In  this  course,  by  careful 
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guidance,  students  of  several  types  may 
be  enrolled : 

1.  Students  who  after  the  first  two 
years  shall  be  shown  less  adapted  to 
acquirement  of  the  fourfold  skills. 

2.  Students  who  have  definitely  de¬ 
cided  that  they  do  not  plan  to  continue 
the  language  in  college. 

3.  Students  whose  interest  in  the 
language  is  limited  to  reading  and  gen¬ 
eral  culture. 

III.  We  recommend  that  in  all  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  independent  or  public, 
which  offer  three  or  more  years  of  a 
language,  the  first  two  years  shall  fol¬ 
low  the  traditional  fourfold  aims  lead¬ 
ing  to  entrance  credit  of  the  language 
2  level  of  the  College  Board.  In  the 
third  year  a  parallel  course,  primarily 
stressing  reading  and  the  cultural  aim, 
is  also  approved;  and  the  colleges  are 
urged  to  accept  this  course  for  entrance 
credit.  (Resolution  adopted  jointly 
with  the  Committee  on  College  Admis¬ 
sion.) 

IV.  An  Ideal  Language  Course: 

Language  teachers  have  long  been 

reproached  for  not  achieving  outstand¬ 
ing  results,  such  as  are  attained  in 
European  schools.  This  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  that  the  normal 
language  course  in  European  schools 
lasts  six  or  even  eight  years.  We  wish 


to  propose  with  the  utmost  confidence  a 
that  the  ideal  basis  for  genuine  N 
achievement  in  language  teaching  is  a  j 
six-year  course.  A  few  schools  in  the  | 
country  now  have  such  a  course,  and  J 
are  obtaining  results  nothing  short  of  J 
extraordinary.  Competent  observers  | 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  attainments 
reached  wherever  a  well-organized  six- 
year  program  has  been  made  possible. 
Such  a  program,  beginning  in  grade 
seven  and  continuing  without  interrup-  ;; 
tion  through  grade  twelve,  could  attain 
the  following  objectives; 

First,  a  mastery  of  pronunciation 
and  comprehension  of  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  as  used  in  everyday  life. 

Second,  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  work  in  grades  8  through  11  would  ‘ 
vary  little  from  those  set  forth  for  the 
traditional  course  involving  the  four 
skills  of  reading,  writing,  oral  expres¬ 
sion  and  aural  comprehension. 

Third,  by  completion  of  the  twelfth 
grade  the  pupil’s  vocabulary  and  read¬ 
ing  skill  should  be  so  highly  developed 
as  to  permit  him  to  read  unadapted 
and  unabridged  works  in  the  language 
studied,  these  works  to  be  chosen  from 
those  recent  enough  to  be  perfectly 
comprehensible.  The  class  would  be 
entirely  conducted  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  and  all  oral  and  'written  reports 
would,  of  course,  be  in  that  language. 


Committee  on  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Secondary  Education  Board 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Curriculum  Planning 

I  such  course  to  be  continued  without 


To  devise  substantial  courses  for  the 
lower  levels  of  the  elementary  schools, 
thus  eliminating  the  “play  courses,” 
which  produce  no  appreciable  results, 
it  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
committee : 

A.  that  courses  begun  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools  should 
aim  for  steady  progression  in  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  four  language  skills — 
namely,  oral  expression,  aural  com¬ 
prehension,  reading,  and  writing. 

B.  that  all  pupil  activities  such  as 
dramatics,  singing,  games,  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  poems  be  directed  towards  the 
goal  mentioned  in  A:  steady  preces¬ 
sion  in  the  four  language  skills.  These 
play  aspects  shall  be  considered  sound 
and  valid  only  as  they  are  integral 
parts  of  this  progression. 

C.  that  at  whatever  grade  this 
course  is  begun,  it  should  be  continued 
without  interruption  until  secondary 
schooling  is  completed. 

D.  that  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
grade  students  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  4  level  of  the  College  Board. 

E.  that  students  transfering  from 
other  schools  shall  be  placed  at  the 
proper  level  by  means  of  placement 
tests ;  that  is,  not  merely  by  grade  level 
in  other  subjects. 

II 

To  establish  unified  and  continuous 
courses,  with  adequate  time  allotment, 
beginning  at  different  levels  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  and 
providing  for  varying  types  of  lin¬ 
guistic  ability,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that: 

Wherever  possible,  one  modem  lan¬ 
guage  be  begun  in  the  seventh  grade. 


intenruption  through  the  twelfth  grade. 

VII  Grade.  1.  Nature  of  the  course : 

(a)  The  introduction  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  entirely  oral  and 
aural.  (Suggested  three-month  per¬ 
iod.) 

(b)  Vocabulary  should  be  learned 
by  observation  and  repetition  in 
phrases  and  complete  sentences,  rather 
than  in  lists  of  words. 

(c)  Recognition  of  the  simple  gram¬ 
matical  principles  encountered  will  re¬ 
sult  from  observation  and  repetition  of 
phrases  and  complete  sentences,  oral 
and  written,  during  the  introduction 
period. 

(d)  At  the  end  of  the  exploration 
period,  reading  texts  shall  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Reading  should  be  begun  in 
class  with  the  teacher  helping  the  pu¬ 
pils  to  understand  without  translation 
and  encouraging  inference  as  much  as 
|)Ossible,  but  with  insistence  on  accu¬ 
racy  of  comprehension. 

Note:  Thumbing  of  vocabularies 
should  be  definitely  discouraged  at 
this  stage. 

(e)  Outside  preparation  of  reading 
and  formal  grammar  shall  be  intro¬ 
duced  later  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

2.  Goals  to  be  attained : 

By  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade 
students  should  (a)  be  able  to  speak, 
understand,  read,  and  write  in  simple 
French. 

Note:  Translation  from  either  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  other  should  be  avoided. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  grammatical 
principles  should  be  acquired  induc¬ 
tively,  resulting  frenn  observation  and 
recognition  of  correct  usage. 

VIII-IX  Grades.  By  the  end  of  the 
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(o)  Discussion  of  texts  read. 

(d)  Collateral  reading  in  language 
studied  and  in  English. 

H.  The  committee  feels  that  only 
one  language  should  be  begun  in  any 
given  year. 

Ill 

To  overcome  in  various  types  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  the  ex¬ 
isting  inequalities  in  the  time  spent 
on  modem  languages,  which  now  re- 
^Jisult  in  great  waste  in  the  educational 


process  and  in  the  normal  progress  of 
students,  especially  in  the  case  of 
transference  from  one  scho(d  to  an¬ 
other,  the  committee  recommends  that : 

A.  All  modem  foreign  language 
courses  should  be  sound  and  valid,  ir¬ 
respective  of  time  allotted  to  their 
study.  When  such  is  not  the  case,  no 
school  or  college  credit  shall  be  given. 

B.  Suitable  placement  tests  shall 
be  used  to  place  at  the  proper  level 
the  student  transferring  from  one 
school  to  another. 


Committee  on  Cturictdum  Planning 


Harris  H.  Thomas  (Chairman),  John  A.  Taberee  (Secretary),  Dorothy  M. 
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Looking  Backward  and  Forward 
in  Modern  Language  Teaching 

By  HENRY  M.  FISKE 

Formerly  Head  of  the  Modem  Language  Department, 

St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 


Looking  backward,  after  over 
forty  years  of  teaching,  we  re¬ 
call  that  we  were  quite  inade¬ 
quately  trained  or  geared  to  start  the 
ascent  toward  a  Foreign  Language 
teaching  career,  even  though  much  less 
was  demanded  of  one  in  those  “good 
(?)  old  days.”  Lament  as  our  col¬ 
leagues  may  about  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  in  their  field  in  the  “bad  (?) 
modern  days,”  they  are  in  good  faith 
bound  to  admit  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  not  only  has  much  more 
been  demanded  of  them  as  regards 
qualifications  for  teaching  their  sub¬ 
ject  in  either  schools  or  colleges,  but 
also  that  they  have  found  better  op- 
portimities  to  prepare  themselves,  and 
have  been  more  enthusiastically  eager, 
to  meet  these  larger  requirements  than 
was  the  case  of  old.  That  this  is 
true  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  numerous  and  more  active 
local  and  national  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  of  foreign  language  teachers 
with  higher  membership  enrollment 
than  heretofore,  and  that  at  their  meet¬ 
ings  the  language  in  question  is  more 
generally  spoken  and  understood,  and 
questions  about  aims,  objectives  and 
teaching  practices  are  more  intelli¬ 
gently  discussed.  Further  evidence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  great  increase  in 
numbers,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 


war,  of  teachers  studying  and  trave¬ 
ling  in  foreign  countries,  and  before 
and  since  that  time,  of  admirable  fo^ 
eign  language  schools  here  at  home, 
where  every  phase  of  teacher  training 
is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by 
skilled  foreign  instructors,  and  where 
the  life  and  atmosphere  are  distinct^ 
characteristic  of  the  country  repre¬ 
sented.  More  extensive  exchanges  of 
students  and  teachers  between  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  schools  and  TJnive^ 
sities,  the  greatly  enlarged  numbers  of 
lecture  tours  throughout  the  country 
by  foreigners  of  high  repute,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  so  many  foreign  refugees 
amongst  us,  many  of  them  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  and  the  large 
number  of  daily  foreign  language 
broadcasts  have  been  incalculable  in 
their  beneficial  effects,  and  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  making  teachers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  more  internationally  minded  and 
more  conscious  of  the  values  of  ability 
to  use  and  understand  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage. 

Looking  backward  again,  we  remem¬ 
ber  that,  starting  from  the  base  of  our 
career,  we  had  little  or  no  help  to 
guide  us  on  our  way,  either  in  the 
form  of  charts  (syllabi  or  instruc¬ 
tions)  or  of  indications  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  someone  already  familiar 
with  the  ground  to  be  covered,  or  in 
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other  words  to  lead  us  to  a  well  defined 
trail  that  would  enable  us  to  make 
steady  and  sure  upward  progress.  The 
consequence  was  that  there  was  an  un¬ 
necessarily  long  period  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  of  stumbling,  thrashing  about 
and  entanglement.  It  took  too  long 
after  beginning  for  the  neophyte  to 
learn  how  to  teach  his  subject  and  to 
become  completely  familiar  with  the 
finesses  of  pronunciation,  syntax,  us¬ 
age  and  idiom  of  the  language.  Now 
l^ing  about  on  the  spot,  we  find  that 
frequently  provisions  have  been  made 
to  obviate  this  loss  of  time  and  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness  at  the  beginning.  They 
have  usually  taken  the  form,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  girls^  Secondary  Schools, 
of  having  the  inexperienced  teacher 
serve  a  period  of  apprenticeship  for 
some  months  or  even  for  a  year,  first 
learning  the  techniques  of  teaching 
and  conducting  classes  by  observing 
the  procedures  of  competent  instruc¬ 
tors,  then  performing  the  duties  of  an 
assistant  or  doing  special  tutorial  or 
remedial  work  with  individuals  or 
small  groups,  then,  on  occasions,  teach¬ 
ing  classes  under  the  supervision  and 
with  the  later  check-up  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  instructor,  before  finally  taking 
over  the  full  responsibilities  of  a  teach¬ 
ing  schedule.  This  arrangement  can¬ 
not  be  too  urgently  recommended  as  a 
means  of  getting  off  neophytes  to  a 
good  start,  of  insuring  their  greater 
effectiveness  in  their  early  years,  and 
of  decreasing  mortality  amongst  them 
at  that  time. 

Glancing  back  again  and  keeping 
partly  to  our  analogy,  we  see  some¬ 
where  near  the  beginning  of  our  course 
a  rather  deep  depression  where  the 
teacher,  without  any  departmental 
supervision  or  direction,  was  largely 
left  to  go  his  own  way,  laying  out,  if 


at  all,  his  own  program  of  work,  choos¬ 
ing  the  text  books  to  be  used,  and  set¬ 
ting  and  grading  his  own  examina¬ 
tions,  being  therefore  quite  self-sufB- 
cient  and  often  self-satisfied.  He  had 
consequently  little  sense  of  cooperating 
with  others  and  of  responsibility  to¬ 
ward  his  fellow  workers  in  the  turning 
out  of  the  finished  product  This  ar* 
rangement  tended  to  promote  unpleas¬ 
ant  rivalry  rather  than  that  solidarity 
in  a  common  purpose  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  best  results. 

Worse  still,  students  suffered  from 
this  state  of  affairs,  since,  from  lack  of 
broadly  viewed  centralized  planning, 
there  often  existed  little  Ic^cal  se¬ 
quence  or  interrelation  as  concerned 
courses  of  study.  In  consequence,  stu¬ 
dents’  progress  was  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  or  slackened. 

Now,  we  find  that  departments  of 
teaching  are  much  more  carefully  or¬ 
ganized  and  directed  than  they  were. 
Departmental  policies  are  jointly  de¬ 
termined.  Courses  of  study  and  even 
syllabi  of  work  over  short  periods  are 
carefully  planned  and  outlined.  Meth¬ 
ods  and  material  to  be  used  are  jointly 
discussed  and  agreed  upon.  Examina¬ 
tions  are  prepared  and  then  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  uniform  standards  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  department  collectively. 
All  of  these  procedures  have  tended  to 
raise  and  maintain  standards  and  to 
establish  sound  criteria  for  judging  re¬ 
sults  obtained. 

Hoarding  standards,  it  is  well  to 
point  out  here  that  there  were  hardly 
any  generally  accepted  ones,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  college  admission  re¬ 
quirements  or  examinations  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Kegents’ 
Examination  and  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Boards.  The  latter  came 
into  being  about  forty-one  years  ago. 
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but  did  not  function  fully  and  was  not  tests,  we  find  that  they  have  not  only 
extensively  accepted  until  about  ten  greatly  improved  the  techniques  and 
years  later.  Up  to  that  time,  higher  widely  broadened  the  scope  of  testing, 
educational  institutions  had  their  have  established  more  scientific  and 
widely  varying  entrance  requirements  equitable  methods  of  evaluating  results 
and  types  of  examinations,  a  condition  and  of  determining  reliable  and  com- 
which  compelled  College  Preparatory  parable  scores,  but  also  have  strongly 
Schools  to  provide  various  kinds  of  influenced  teaching  procedures  and 
classes  and  of  instruction.  This  pro-  have  brought  about  much  closer  coor- 
duced  great  complication  and  confu-  dination  and  cooperation  between  Ele- 
sion  and  prevented  departments  from  mentary  and  Secondary  Schools  and 
establishing  well  integrated  courses  the  Collies.  Testing  and  scoring  are 
for  all.  Be  it  said  also,  and  “believe  no  longer  limited  to  the  sole  purposes 
it  or  not!”,  that  some  of  those  college-  of  keeping  and  reporting  scholastic  rec- 
made  examinations  of  that  time  were  ords  or  of  determining  qualifications 
so  limited  in  their  scope,  so  hackneyed  for  yearly  promotions ;  they  have  been 
and  stereotyped  in  form  and  content  adapted  to  include  the  valuable  fea- 
that  it  was  sometimes  possible  for  a  ture  of  affording  reliable  means  for 
candidate  with  very  insufficient  prep-  determining  the  proper  placement  of 
aration  as  regards  school  work  to  pass  students.  As  a  corollary  to  this,  in 
such  an  examination  after  a  few  weeks  cases  where  information  thus  obtained 
of  intensive  drill  under  a  special  tutor  has  been  properly  acted  upon,  the  nor- 
on  a  series  of  old  examination  papers,  mal  progress  of  individuals  commen- 
Consequently  those  were  the  palmy  surate  with  their  capacities  has  been 
days  when  the  tutoring  schools  and  the  insured.  These  fairly  recent  develop- 
summer  tutoring  camps  flourished,  ments  have  been  far-reaching  in  their 
than  which  there  was  no  greater  evil,  beneficial  effects, 
for  students  could  ride  along  paying  Jn  the  past,  pupils  were  frequently 
little  attention  to  the  year’s  school  classified  only  alphabetically  accord- 
work,  having  every  certainty  that  by  a  ing  to  their  names  within  a  given  level 
few  weeks  of  intensive  special  coach-  of  a  school  course.  That  level  was 
ing  they  could  make  up  for  their  long  largely  determined  for  them  on  the 
neglect  and  come  through.  basis  of  chronological  age,  and  slight 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  and  attempt  was  made  to  grade  them  in 
the  continuously  spreading  influence  of  that  respect  or  as  regards  the  different 
such  central  and  highly  effective  agen-  subject  fields  in  accordance  with  their 
cies  as  the  College  Entrance  Examina-  general  or  particular  abilities.  Worse 
tion  Board,  the  Secondary  Education  than  that,  programs  of  work  were  often 
Board,  which  performs  the  same  func-  geared  down  to  a  low  level  of  pupil 
tions  for  Independent  Elementary  and  capacity,  sometimes  even  below  the 
Secondary  Schools  as  does  the  former  average  to  bring  the  work  well  within 
for  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  reach  of  the  slowest  mind,  and  all 
and  the  Educational  Records  Bureau,  were  required  to  fall  into  line  and 
a  center  for  distributing,  scoring  and  lock  step  within  this  cadre.  Nothing 
score-recording  on  a  comparable  basis  could  be  more  stultifying  and  deaden- 
all  types  of  standardized  objective  ing  than  this  arrangement  to  the  in- 
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tereet  and  ambition  of  the  superior 
pupil.  He  seldom  had  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  or  develop  his  fullest 
powers.  The  high  grades  which  he 
might  have  obtained  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  were  in  no  sense  fully  rep¬ 
resentative  of  great  attainment,  nor 
were  they  completely  satisfying  to 
his  loftiest  ambitions,  since  it  was 
perfectly  clear  how  little  was  de¬ 
manded  of  him.  This  led  him  and  his 
fellows  to  get  a  false  sense  of  true 
values. 

Students,  particularly  those  in  In¬ 
dependent  Secondary  Schools,  who  had 
had  great  early  advantages  for  gain¬ 
ing  a  fair  command  of  one  or  more 
foreign  languages,  were  given  little  in¬ 
centive  to  display,  maintain  or  in¬ 
crease  their  special  acquirements.  This 
was  due  to  the  failure  not  only  of 
the  schools  to  provide  them  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth  and  advance¬ 
ment,  but  also  of  the  colleges  to  en¬ 
courage  advanced  work  in  the  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  men’s  colleges  would  give  no 
credit  beyond  the  third  year  level  of 
work  in  any  modern  foreign  language, 
although  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board  had  provided  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  for  many  years  fourth  year  ex¬ 
aminations  in  that  field  to  meet  the 
demands  of  certain  women’s  colleges. 
In  one  particular  case  known  to  the 
writer,  a  departmental  head,  who  was 
striving  to  afford  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
ceptionally  gifted  students  to  capital¬ 
ise  on  their  chief  excellence  by  offer¬ 
ing  them  in  the  final  year  what  was 
then  misnamed  an  advanced  course  in 
one  of  the  foreign  languages,  though 
no  higher  than  the  fourth  year  level, 
was  discouraged  and  thwarted  in  so 
doing  by  the  school  administration. 
He  was  even  told  by  the  one  who  con¬ 


trolled  the  planning  of  the  students’ 
program  of  studies  that  the  college  ad¬ 
mission  and  administrative  authorities 
did  not  want  such  advanced 
work  to  be  done  in  the  Secondary 
School,  and  that  in  any  case  it  was 
unfair  to  other  departments  of  studies 
for  one  of  them  to  take  the  time  to  put 
on  any  such  frills. 

The  distance  that  we  have  gone  on¬ 
ward  and  upward  on  our  way  since 
those  “good  (?)  old  times”  back  in 
that  sort  of  conftising  and  dense  tangle 
can  be  measured  by  considering  the 
following  statements  as  to  present  con¬ 
ditions  : 

In  numerous  well  equipped  Inde¬ 
pendent  Secondary  Schools  and  in 
many  Public  High  Schools,  we  find 
that  in  order  to  avoid  interruption  in 
the  continuous  progress  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil,  every  attention  is  given 
to  his  proper  placement.  In  cases  of 
transference  from  the  Elementary  to 
the  Secondary  level  or  from  one  school 
to  another,  the  pupil’s  previous  record 
of  work  is  scrutinized  and,  if  it  has 
been  sufiiciently  substantial  so  to  waiv 
rant,  he  is  given  a  progressive  and  com¬ 
prehensive  placement  test.  On  the 
basis  of  the  information  thus  se¬ 
cured,  he  is  then  placed  in  a 
class,  of  which  the  norm  most 
closely  corresponds  to  his  own.  This 
means  naturally  that  at  every  level 
in  the  school  the  set-up  of  classes 
in  the  subject  field  constitutes  a  ladder 
gradation  with  the  work  laid  out  for 
each  stage  to  correspond  most  closely 
to  the  capabilities  of  each  group  and 
with  all  the  various  classes  in  each 
school  grade  scheduled  to  recite  at  the 
same  periods.  This  arrangement  per¬ 
mits  of  the  advancement  or  the  demo¬ 
tion  of  a  pupil,  as  his  case  may  justify, 
at  any  point  during  the  school  year. 
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but  preferably  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term  or  shortly  after  any  examination 
period.  This  all  sounds  very  irregu¬ 
lar,  complicated  and  troublesome,  but, 
after  all,  are  not  the  mental  powers  of 
individuals  very  irr^ular,  and  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  take 
any  trouble  to  provide,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  for  diflFerent  degrees  of  such 
powers  ?  Regularity  as  concerns  mak¬ 
ing  large  groups  of  individuals  con¬ 
form  to  the  same  educational  pattern 
savors  too  much  of  the  treadmill  or  of 
mechanical  mass  production,  and  is, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  simply  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  administrators 
and  faculty  to  make  everything  smooth 
and  easy  for  themselves  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  those  being  educated. 
Irregularity  should  be,  therefore,  the 
r^ular  procedure  in  dealing  with  the 
classification  of  students.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  enthusiasm  and  achievement 
on  the  part  of  superior  pupils,  result¬ 
ing  from  such  attempts  to  provide  ade¬ 
quately  for  them,  has  been  incalcula¬ 
ble  and  has  more  than  justified  all  the 
trouble  entailed. 

College  authorities  have  not  been 
slow  to  recognize  the  great  educational 
advantages  accruing  to  them  and  their 
student  body  from  these  advancements 
made  in  preparatory  school  work,  and 
they  have  been  most  liberal  in  meeting 
these  conditions.  They  have  come  to 
realize  that  preparatory  institutions, 
freed  from  inflexible  and  restrictive 
admission  requirements,  such  as  prev¬ 
iously  existed,  and  left  to  their  own 
devices,  can  do  a  bigger  and  better 
educational  job  with  their  material. 
They  have  come  also  to  trust  them  im¬ 
plicitly  to  perform  it.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  this  confi¬ 
dence  has  not  been  misplaced.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  this  liberality  and  this  trust 


are  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  by 
many  collies  of  what  is  known  as  the 
New  or  Plan  B  of  admission.  Even 
greater  liberality  has  been  exemplified 
in  recent  years  in  the  modifications  of 
this  plan  allowed  to  superior  students 
who  may  be  doing  in  one  or  more 
courses  advanced  work  beyond  the 
highest  college  entrance  level.  De¬ 
pending  upon  their  complete  scholas¬ 
tic  record  and  the  nature  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  taken,  a  satisfactory 
school  standing  in  one  or  sometimes 
two  of  such  courses  may  be  accepted, 
in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations.  Such 
Plan  B  candidates  are  then  required 
to  take,  in  those  respective  cases,  only 
three  or  even  two  traditional  college 
entrance  examinations  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  carried  during  their  final  year  of 
school.  This  greater  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  granted  to  schools  shows  what  a 
greai  advancement  has  come  about 
since  the  olden  days  toward  making 
school  and  collie  education  one  con¬ 
tinuously  progressive  process.  The 
next  step  to  be  taken  in  this  favorable 
movement  would  be  for  collies  to  give 
credit  toward  a  degree  for  any  courses 
above  the  highest  accepted  for  admis¬ 
sion,  which  are  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted  in  school.  With  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  urge  in  these  parlous  times 
for  undergraduates  to  complete  their 
collie  course  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  consonant  with  an  adequate 
and  sound  education,  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  move  to  make;  all 
the  more  so  as  it  has  become  the  policy 
of  many  colleges  to  allow  qualified  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  Sophomore  courses,  and, 
in  some  exceptional  cases.  Junior 
courses  in  their  Freshman  year. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Mod¬ 
em  Foreign  Languages,  particularly 
French  in  Independent  College  Pre- 
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paratory  Schools,  have  benefited  more 
largely  from  these  arrangements  enu¬ 
merate  than  have  any  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  study.  They  have  enabled 
inch  schools  when*  strongly  manned  as 
regards  French  to  capture  in  the  lower 
grades  pupils  well  grounded,  with 
early  advantages  and  with  special  ap- 
titu^  in  that  language,  to  give  them 
a  well  integrated,  unbroken  course  of 
study,  conducted  wholly  in  French,  to 
bring  them  to  a  point  in  their  final 
year  where  they  can  handle  creditably 
a  survey  literature  and  history  course, 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
enter  higher  literature  courses  in  their 
first  year  in  college.  This  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  easy  for  them  to  make  an  early 
choice  of  their  special  field  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  has  led  them  naturally  and 
directly  into  it.  It  has  also  brought 
many  more  young  men  and  women 
than  in  the  past  from  those  schools  to 
go  on  with  graduate  study  toward  a 
higher  degree,  and  then,  finally,  to  take 
up  a  teaching  career  in  the  subject. 
Investigation  of  the  history  of  these 
students  would  undoubtedly  show  that 
their  records  were  highly  honorable. 

Tied  up  with  this  favorable  devel¬ 
opment,  and  still  further  indicative  of 
an  improved  situation  in  the  field,  has 
been  the  increase  in  numbers  of  for¬ 
eign  language  clubs,  especially  French, 
in  the  schools.  Unfortunately,  be  it 
said,  similar  groups  which  once  flour¬ 
ished  in  certain  colleges  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  out.  The  activities  which 
they  carry  on,  such  as  literary  pro¬ 
grams,  discussions,  lectures  by  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners,  programs  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  the  production  of  plays, 
all  in  the  foreign  language,  give  the 
much  needed  reality  and  vitality  to 
studies,  offer  opportunities  for  their 
direct  application,  and  afford  pupils 


true  satisfactions.  With  such  incen¬ 
tives  supplied,  the  use  of  the  weaker, 
more  artificial  stimuli  such  as  discip¬ 
linary  measures,  prizes,  etc.  then  be¬ 
comes  less  necessary.  The  earlier 
there  are  introduced  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  work  practices  which  take  the 
form  of  developing  ability,  above  all 
to  use  and  imderstand  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage,  within  the  limits  of  pupil  ex¬ 
perience  and  always  for  purposes  that 
make  a  natural  appeal,  the  better,  no 
matter  how  imperfect  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  may  be  the  performance. 

It  is  to  a  great  extent  the  neglect  of 
teachers  to  give  their  pupils  any  prac¬ 
tice  in  gaining  those  two  skills,  so  es¬ 
sential  to  a  full  command  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  that  has  been  responsible  for 
the  extraction  of  most  of  the  juice 
from  what  should  be  a  living  and  not 
a  dessicated  article,  and  consequently 
for  its  too  general  rejection  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  being  unappetizing.  This 
indictment  is  made  to  apply  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  who  have  sufficient  time 
at  their  disposal  to  undertake  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  skills ;  but  in  many  cases 
where  it  is  not  wholly  justifiable,  the 
time  element  is  offered  as  an  alibi  for 
the  neglect  spoken  of.  Anyway,  no 
matter  what  the  time  conditions,  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of 
the  spoken  language  by  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  It  is  usually  deemed  im¬ 
perative  to  supply  essential  vitamins 
to  a  depleted  diet.  Most  “doctors”  in 
our  field  would  prescribe  such  as  those 
suggested  as  life-giving  ones. 

Glancing  back  again  over  the  years, 
we  find  that  there  existed  no  wide  con¬ 
sensus  among  teachers  of  the  foreign 
languages  as  to  aims  and  objectives  or 
methods  employed  to  realize  them. 
Confusion  and  vagueness  characterized 
their  thinking  and  their  efforts,  and 
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there  was  little  unity  of  purpose  espe¬ 
cially  as  concerned  teachers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  J ealousy,  bitter 
competition  and  violent  disputes  as  to 
the  values  of  their  respective  languages 
were  rife  amongst  them.  Proponents 
of  maintaing  the  disciplinary  values 
of  language  study  by  employing  the 
purely  grammatical  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  as  practiced  in  giving  instruction 
in  the  ancient  languages,  clashed  with 
partisans  of  the  Direct  Method.  Va¬ 
rious  schools  of  thought  were  striving 
with  one  another  to  secure  dominance. 

Happily  most  all  of  this  futile  con¬ 
troversy  and  of  this  disunity  has  now 
disappeared,  and  we  find  teachers  of 
the  different  languages  and  supporters 
of  various  methods  more  completely 
united  in  a  common  understanding  of 
their  basic  problems.  A  clarification 
of  manifold  aims  and  objectives  and  a 
more  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
results  to  be  obtained  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  various  methods  have  de¬ 
termined  their  complete  interdepen¬ 
dence.  This  has  brought  about  a 
fairly  general  adoption  of  an  eclectic 
method.  As  a  consequence  of  all  this, 
members  of  the  group  have  become 
surer  of  their  ground,  more  reason¬ 
able  in  their  claims  for  the  value  of 
their  subject  and  hence  more  unitedly 
and  convincingly  articulate.  All  this 
is  evidenced  in  the  increased  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  printed  matter 
dealing  with  the  values  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  in  our  educational  system 
and  making  a  direct  and  forceful  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public. 

This  closer  unity  of  understanding 
has  come  about  largely  through  the 
collective  work  and  the  numerous  in¬ 
fluential  publications  of  such  instru¬ 
mentalities  as  the  The  American  and 
Canadian  Committees  on  the  Study  of 


the  Modem  Foreign  Languages;  The 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board ; 
The  National  Federation  of  Modem 
Language  Teachers;  The  Secondary 
Education  Board;  The  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  of  America,  (Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  only  recently  that 
this  scholarly  organization  has  become 
aware  of  conditions  lower  down  in  the 
educational  scale  which  will  affect  it 
unfavorably,  and  that  it  has  begun 
to  participate  in  efforts  to  remedy 
them. )  ;  numerous  national  and  re¬ 
gional  Associations  of  Modem  Foreign 
Language  Teachers,  together  with 
their  local  chapters,  representing 
either  one  particular  language  or  all 
languages  combined. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  classroom 
procedures  and  the  materiel  available 
for  teaching  purposes  in  the  past  with 
the  practices  and  the  equipment  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  present,  to  determine 
what  improvements  have  come  about 
We  recall  that,  far  back  down  the  long 
trail,  class  assignments  and  recitations 
comprised  mostly  the  study  and  re¬ 
hearsing  of  grammatical  rules  and  par¬ 
adigms,  an  exercise  considered  to  be 
of  high  disciplinary  value;  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  followed  by  halting  oral  trans¬ 
lations,  of  extremely  dull  and  hack¬ 
neyed  material — mostly  short,  discon¬ 
nected  sentences — from  and  into  the 
foreign  language,  than  which  there 
could  not  have  been  conceived  a  more 
tedious  and  trifling  exercise.  The 
reading  of  the  language  in  the  original, 
drill  in  pronunciation,  the  use  of  the 
spoken  language  and  composition  work 
were  much  neglected.  Students,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  interests  or  capacities, 
were  not  expected  or  encouraged  to  do 
more  than  the  limited  class  assign¬ 
ments.  Varied  activities  taking  place 
concomitantly  in  the  classroom  and 
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lively  general  participation  in  the  reci¬ 
tation  were  hardly  thought  of  or  pos¬ 
sibly  tabooed.  Little  information  was 
given  even  incidentally  about  the  geo¬ 
graphical,  political,  historical,  socio¬ 
logical  and  cultural  background  of  the 
country  whose  language  was  being 
studied.  The  use  of  realia  to  give 
vivid  impressions  of  special  character¬ 
istics  in  those  respects  had  not  been 
generally  accepted  as  a  helpful  prac¬ 
tice.  As  the  recitation  was  largely 
confined  to  determining  how  perfectly 
each  student  had  learned  an  assign¬ 
ment,  and  the  mark  that  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  for  his  performance,  much  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  by  those  not  actually 
reciting  to  the  manicuring  of  nails, 
scribbling  with  pencils  or  looking  out 
of  the  windows.  In  fact  they  did  little 
more  than  keep  their  seats  warm  and 
show  boredom  throughout  most  of  the 
class  recitation. 

Now  we  find  a  large  number  of  new 
ways  of  approach  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  and  perfected,  all  calculated 
to  arouse  and  sustain  the  pupil’s  inter¬ 
est  both  in  his  outside  study  and  in  the 
classroom  performance.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  practices, 
which  have  proven  much  more  effective 
than  the  old  ones  in  establishing  vari¬ 
ous  controls,  such  as  those  of  grammat¬ 
ical  usage,  vocabulary,  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  expression,  aural  comprehension 
and  reading,  have  been  functional 
grammar  exercises,  the  use  of  graded 
vocabulary  and  idiom  lists,  oral  and 
written  questions  and  answers  in  the 
foreign  language  on  portions  or  the 
whole  content  of  texts  read  intensively, 
independent  extensive  reading  of 
graded  or  other  material  with  oral  and 
written  work  involving  reproduction 
of  the  content,  and  composition  work, 
based  on  reading  material  mastered  or 


sometimes  on  a  given  outline  or  pic¬ 
ture.  All  of  these  features  have  tended 
to  promote  the  use  of  the  language  in 
the  classroom,  and  hence  the  perfection 
of  pronunciation,  and  also  livelier 
classroom  activity.  More  important 
than  all  else,  however,  has  been  the 
greatly  increased  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  given  formally  about  the  country 
and  the  people  concerned,  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  foreign  atmosphere  in  the 
classroom  by  the  generous  use  of 
Realia  to  vivify  everything  encoun¬ 
tered  relating  to  them. 

In  one  important  respect,  however, 
it  must  be  said  that  modern  language 
teaching  has  not  made  much  progress, 
and  that  is  in  the  development  of  good 
pronunciation.  That  phase  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  should  be  its  primary  task 
has  been  in  general  too  much  slighted. 
Too  often  one  can  find  students  who 
have  had  from  three  to  four  years’  or 
even  longer  exposure  to  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  who  have  not  acquired  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  pronounce  it  with  a  fair  degree 
of  correctness,  much  less  with  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  anything  like  a  foreign  ac¬ 
cent.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  as 
one  of  the  chief  values  of  this  field  of 
study  is  its  contribution  to  attainment 
of  precision  and  refinement  of  speech 
in  the  mother  and  other  tongues,  and 
of  quick  and  sure  sensitivity  of  ear 
to  all  sounds  uttered  to  convey  ideas. 

Much  of  the  progress  made,  previ¬ 
ously  indicated,  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  greatly  increased  variety  and 
improvement  of  text  books  and  other 
teaching  material.  Whereas  in  the 
past,  books  available  were  very  limited 
in  their  numbers,  in  variety  of  form 
and  content,  were  poorly  graded,  in¬ 
adequately  edited  and  unappealingly 
published,  today  such  a  large  quantity 
and  variety  of  skilfully  edited,  attrao- 
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tively  illustrated  grammars,  composi¬ 
tion  and  reading  books  are  offered  that 
they  constitute  a  veritable  “embarras 
de  choix”.  They  all  contain  a  wealth 
of  exercises  in  keeping  with  the  new 
procedures  previously  mentioned,  in¬ 
tended  to  develop  the  various  controls. 
Simplified  reading  texts,  graded  and 
adapted  to  various  degrees  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  control  or  to  rapid,  extensive,  in¬ 
dependent  reading  at  different  levels 
and  offering  entertaining  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  are  legion  and  have  been  a  great 
boon  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Many  contemporary  writings  have 
been  also  adapted  to  school  use.  More 
important  than  all  else  is  the  large 
number  of  books  filled  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  all  aspects  of  the  country 
and  the  people  whose  language  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Whereas  not  so  far  back,  few 
reading  books  contained  adequate  or 
any  vocabularies  or  notes,  necessitating 
the  drudgery  and  the  expenditure  of 
time  involved  in  thumbing  dictiona¬ 
ries,  now,  however,  practically  all 
books  intended  for  Secondary  School 
use  are  well  provided  with  vocabu¬ 
laries  and  notes.  In  many  cases  also 
the  frequency  use  of  words  and  idioms 
is  indicated.  There  has  also  been  re¬ 
cently  a  wide  adoption  and  growth  of 
the  practice  of  placing  visible  vocabu¬ 
laries  and  notes  either  at  the  beginning 
of  a  chapter,  within  the  body  of  the 
text  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  No 
matter  how  educationally  unsound 
some  people  may  regard  this  measure, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  adoption 
of  this  one  and  of  the  others  enumer¬ 
ated,  has  been  helpful  in  the  process 
of  vocabulary  building,  and  has  greatly 
increased  the  ease,  rapidity,  pleasure 
and  amount  of  the  student’s  reading. 
As  to  dictionaries,  of  old,  they  were 
quite  outmoded,  dealt  scantily  with 
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idiomatic  expressions,  current  vemae- 
ular  and  usage,  and  were  quite  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  advanced  student  or 
teacher  desirous  of  keeping  up  with 
contemporary  writings,  literary  or  i 
otherwise,  whereas  today  they  are  ! 
much  more  up  to  date  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  scope,  especially  as  regards 
those  elements  lacking  heretofore. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  where  we 
should  look  ahead.  The  limits  of  this 
article,  however,  do  not  allow  us  to 
lay  out  an  extensive  program  for  the 
future.  It  will  largely  consist  of  an 
extension  of  such  procedures  as  have 
here  been  commended  up  to  this  point 
Furthermore,  it  is  quite  superfluous  1 
to  elaborate  such  a  program,  since  the 
way  ahead  has  already  been  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  charted  for  us  in  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Modem  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  in  the  Secondary  Curriculum 
(1933),  The  Twelve  Point  Program, 
outlined  in  the  Survey  of  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools  (1940),  The  Report  of  the 
Conference  on  Modem  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  (1941),  held  to  act  upon  the 
findings  and  the  recommendations  ccm- 
tained  in  that  Survey,  all  of  these  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Secondary  Educati<m 
Board ;  the  series  of  Foreign  Language 
Leaflets  and  other  publications  issued 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem 
Language  Teachers;  but  above  all,  nu¬ 
merous  articles  from  the  hand  of  Dean 
Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Modem  Language  or  other 
Journals  or  in  the  form  of  reprints,  , 
If  we  consult  and  follow  such  charts,  \ 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  still  greater  | 
heights  left  for  the  Modem  Foreign 
Languages  to  gain. 

We  might  point  out,  however,  the 
role  that  this  branch  of  education  hu 
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pliyed  and  is  to  play  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  youth  for  a  fuller,  richer  and 
higher  life — “The  American  Way  of 
Life,”  if  you  will,  but  a  much  broader 
one  and  with  greater  responsibilities 
than  heretofore.  In  the  building  of 
that  life,  all  would  admit  that  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  ability  to  use  and  under¬ 
stand  it  are  the  first  foundations. 
Upon  them  is  erected  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  all  knowledge  gained  by  hu¬ 
manity  of  itself,  its  Glod  and  its  world. 
One  language  may  suffice  for  a  re¬ 
stricted  grasp  of  such  knowledge  and 
may  be  deemed  quite  adequate  by  and 
for  the  isolationist  type  of  mind.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  such 
collective  knowledge  as  has  been  made 
available  to  the  "'monoglot** ,  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  outside  his 
own  sphere  and  from  other  periods  of 
time  outside  his  own  experience,  has 
been  brought  within  his  reach  largely 
because  there  have  been  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  learn  the  languages 
of  other  peoples,  ancient  and  modem, 
who  have  come  thereby  to  appreciate 
their  contributions  to  human  oiviliaa- 
tion  and  culture,  and  who  have  then 
translated  or  interpreted  their  great 
works  for  the  benefit  of  still  other 
peoples.  The  ordinary  run  of  man¬ 
kind  does  not  fully  realize  or  appreci¬ 
ate  the  debt  that  it  owes  to  interpreters 
and  translators  as  regards  the  passing 
on  of  the  torch  of  knowledge. 

We  are  immediately  faced  here  with 
a  dilemma  which  presents  itself 
sharply  to  those  who  urge  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  or  a  decrease  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  foreign  lansruages  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  If  we  are  going  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  translations  in  English  to 
learn  the  accomplishments,  the  ways 
and  ideas  of  foreign  peoples,  who  is 
to  do  the  translating  for  us?  Cer¬ 


tainly  not  solely  linguists  frcun 
amongst  those  peoples  themselves  at 
this  critical  period,  when  reliable  in¬ 
formation  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in 
the  barrage  of  falsi!  propaganda  fired 
at  us.  If  we  ourselves  are  to  do  the 
translating  for  the  blissfully  self-sat¬ 
isfied  “monoglots”,  we  cannot  depend 
either  solely  upon  foreigners  in  our 
midst,  naturalized  or  Americanized 
though  they  may  be.  Where  then  are 
our  translators  to  come  from  except 
out  of  our  schools  and  collies  ?  There 
never  was  a  time  that  demanded  of 
Americans  a  wider  and  more  highly 
perfected  command  of  foreign  tongues 
and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  foreign  peo¬ 
ples  than  the  present  one,  so  fraught 
with  mutual  misunderstandings  and 
distrust  arising  from  the  psychoses  of 
war.  But,  if  interpreters  in  both  the 
literal  and  wider  sense  are  most  ur¬ 
gently  needed  now  for  carrying  on 
effectively  all  war  activities,  they  will 
be  even  more  essential  when  it  comes 
to  establishing  the  forms  of  a  just  and 
durable  peace.  It  will  then  be  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  be  well  provided  with 
leaders  in  diplomacy,  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  journalism  and  business  who 
command  other  languages  than  their 
own,  if  it  is  to  be  our  destiny,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  and,  undoubtedly  also. 
Divine  Providence  have  shaped  it,  to 
abandon  our  policy  of  self-sufficiency 
and  aloofness  and  to  play  our  part  in 
setting  to  rights  a  world  in  complete 
disorder  and  confusion.  What  we 
shall  need  will  be  fewer  "monoglots** 
and  more  polyglots.  One  way  for  us 
to  procure  them  would  be  to  make 
wider  provisions  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  study  of  other  lan¬ 
guages  than  French,  German  and 
Spanish,  especially  for  those  which 
might  come  quite  naturally  to  Ameri- 
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can  born  children  of  foreign  parentage. 
Recognition  would  then  be  given  to 
attainment  in  any  one  of  such  lan¬ 
guages  as  being  of  equal  value  to  that 
accorded  to  those  traditionally  ac¬ 
cepted. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  practical 
and  materialistic  side  of  the  question. 
We  shall  need  in  addition  leaders  in 
every  field,  men  endowed  with  far-see¬ 
ing  vision,  with  deep  humanity  and 
tolerance,  with  high  moral  principles, 
and  with  all  other  great  intellectual 
and  spiritual  gifts,  if  the  tenets  that 
we  hold  dear  and  are  fighting  for  are 
to  prevail  for  the  benefit  of  other  peo¬ 
ples  throughout  the  world.  Such  men 
are  most  often  found  amongst  those 
who  have  been  steeped  throughout 
their  life  in  religion  and  the  humani¬ 
ties.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  such  matters 
which  has  given  them  all  those  quali¬ 
ties  mentioned  so  essential  to  a  broad 
outlook  and  understanding,  and  hence 
to  the  establishment  of  true  peace  in 
the  world.  It  is  perhaps  they  more 
than  others  who  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  “engrafted  word”  which 
alone  will  save  the  soul  of  humanity. 
Though  we  may  depend  now  largely 
upon  the  skill  and  labor  of  technicians, 
industrialists,  scientists  and  mechanics 
to  supply  us  with  the  sinews  of  war 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  we  must  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  deluded  by  the  idea  that 
our  position  as  patrons  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  rehabilitation,  collective  security 
and  freedom  for  all  in  a  post  war 
world  can  be  maintained  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  employment  of  the  same  means 
and  measures  as  those  which  have 
helped  us  to  win  the  victory.  We  can, 
therefore,  ill  afford  at  this  time,  if 
we  are  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  greater  eventualities,  to  neglect  in 


any  way  in  our  educational  prograim 
such  studies  as  the  Scriptures,  social 
sciences,  foreign  languages  and  litera¬ 
ture  or  any  other  of  the  humanities. 
It  is  still  as  much  our  duty  to  prepare 
youth  for  life  after  the  war  with  all 
its  more  insistent  and  broader  de¬ 
mands  for  active  participation  in  8e^ 
vices  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
democratic  principles,  as  it  is  now  to 
train  it  to  grapple  with  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  emergencies.  It  is  the  strik¬ 
ing  of  the  proper  balance  between  these 
two  necessities  which  will  require  all 
of  our  greatest  wisdom.  What  the 
world  most  needs  even  during  the  war 
and  will  most  need  thereafter  is  a 
broader  and  deeper  spirit  of  humanity. 
How  can  it  better  be  inculcated  than 
through  the  teachings  of  religion  and 
of  the  humanities? 

It  is  hoped  that  this  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  organization  and  the  work¬ 
ings  of  an  important  subsidiary  of  the 
vast  parent  concern  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  this  comprehensive  appraisal 
of  its  assets  and  returns  will  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  highly  solvent 
and  that  it  has  been  able  to  secure 
great  profits  from  the  superior  and 
more  durable  products  turned  out  in 
its  particular  field.  It  is  hoped  also 
that  this  accounting  and  the  program 
suggested  to  enable  it  to  contribute 
even  more  substantially  than  in  the 
past  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
public  welfare,  as  they  arise,  will 
further  demonstrate  beyond  any  ques¬ 
tion  to  all  operatives,  directors,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  shareholders  and  any 
others  interested  in  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise  that  the  subsidiary  in  question 
is  furnishing  and  will  continue  to  add 
a  substantial  amount  of  surplus,  not 
only  to  its  own  but  to  the  larger  bal¬ 
ance  sheet.  In  order  to  carry  on  its 
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work  successfully  as  a  flourishing  part 
of  the  business,  it  does  not  ask  for 
heavy  subventions,  but  solely  for  an 
adequate  recognition  of  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  interests  of  education,  and 
for  the  support  that  it  deserves.  The 
power  of  the  study  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  through  them  of  foreign 
literature,  history  and  culture,  to  en¬ 
rich  and  strengthen  the  whole  system 
of  education,  should  be  intrinsic  and 
self-evident  in  all  that  has  here  been 
written. 

To  conclude,  the  writer  can  see  from 
the  vantage  point  of  his  long  experi¬ 
ence  many  other  lofty  peaks  lying 


ahead  which  are  to  be  gained,  but  they 
must  be  reached  by  his  younger  and 
sturdier  fellow  climbers,  still  in  trim 
to  negotiate  high  ascents,  while  he  lin¬ 
gers  where  he  is,  always  certain  that 
there  are  brighter  and  grander  pros¬ 
pects  beyond  for  those  eagerly  intent 
on  attaining  vaster  outlooks.  Your 
comrade  now  takes  leave  ever  confident 
of  many  more  and  greater  successes 
to  come  for  those  bent  on  striving  up¬ 
wards  by  new  and  broader  trails.  He 
feels,  however,  that  he  does  not  do  so 
to  descend  the  rapid  decline  into  the 
valley  beyond,  but  to  return  to  “culti- 
ver  son  jardin”  on  “the  old  place”  in 
his  beloved  New  England. 
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The  Humanities  to  the 

Defense  ^Democracy 

By  STEPHEN  A.  FREEMAN 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Modem  Languages, 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


IT  is  important  for  the  American 
teacher,  from  the  city  administra¬ 
tor  to  the  teacher  in  the  smallest 
village,  to  stop  occasionally  and  look 
around  at  his  horizon,  at  the  goals 
which  education  sets  for  itself.  We 
know  that  these  are  critical  days  for 
the  whole  world,  and  particularly  for 
the  American  people.  Our  democratic 
way  of  life  is  being  attacked  by  an 
opposite  way  of  life,  characterized  by 
cynical  deceit,  brute  force  glorified, 
greed  for  domination,  the  outrageous 
imposition  of  the  slavish  acceptance  of 
the  dictates  of  a  leader,  and  of  what  he 
declares  to  be  truth  and  right.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  while  we  are 
meeting  this  challenge,  we  understand 
the  meaning  and  value  of  what  we  are 
defending.  The  American  people  must 
define  its  ideals  with  the  utmost  clear¬ 
ness,  and  make  sure  that  every  citizen, 
old  and  young,  is  consecrated  to  them. 
Our  American  system  of  education 
must  be  “frankly  designed  to  give  our 
youth  the  knowledge,  the  loyalties  and 
the  personal  discipline  of  free  human 
beings.” 

To  me  education  means  the  process 
of  leading  a  pupil  out  into  a  broader 
field  of  interest  and  usefulness,  of 
opening  up  a  wider  horizon,  of  push¬ 
ing  back  the  limits  of  his  vision  and 
comprehension.  I  agree  heartily  with 
the  amusing  definition  that  real  edu¬ 


cation  is  what  you  have  left  after  you 
have  forgotten  everything  you  have 
learned.  After  you  have  reached  the 
mountain  top  you  can  forget  the  labor 
of  the  climb.  When  a  student  feels 
that  he  knows  nearly  everything  he 
needs  to  know,  his  eyes  are  still  shut, 
and  his  education  has  hardly  begun. 
If  he  feels  dazzled  and  helpless  before 
the  enormous  universe  which  he  has 
glimpsed  through  our  classes,  he  has 
taken  the  first  and  most  necessary  step. 
Whether  he  goes  on  to  college  or  not, 
his  education  can  continue  from  dis¬ 
covery  to  discovery,  opening  ever 
wider  horizons. 

True  culture  and  civilization  mean 
just  that  to  me.  All  studies  which  dis¬ 
cipline  and  develop  the  human  intelli¬ 
gence, — language,  literature,  mathe¬ 
matics,  pure  science,  are  particularly 
useful  in  broadening  our  outlook.  Of 
course  we  need  the  vocational  studies 
too — the  applied  sciences,  the  trades, 
and  the  manual  arts.  We  must  have 
them  because  the  world’s  work  must 
be  done,  and  our  pupils  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  earn  their  living.  Fortu¬ 
nately  our  schools  are  doing  a  better 
job  at  this  than  ever  before,  and  not 
one  of  us  would  check  such  progress. 
Yet  I  am  particularly  concerned  these 
days  over  the  attack  on  the  humani¬ 
ties  and  on  culture  in  general. 

Especially  in  this  time  of  national 
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erisis^  the  argument  is  made  that  we 
have  no  time  for  culture  when  we  are 
fighting  for  our  national  existence 
against  a  highly  mechanized  enemy. 
This  is  a  machine  age,  they  say,  and 
we  must  have  mechanics,  steel  workers, 
ship  builders,  chemists  and  aviators. 
We  must  meet  force  with  force.  True, 
absolutely  true ;  we  need  all  these  tech¬ 
nically  skilled  workmen,  and  thou¬ 
sands  more  of  them  than  we  have  now. 
We  must  meet  force  with  force. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
mechanized  force  with  .which  we  op¬ 
pose  the  Nazis  must  be  an  enlightened, 
intelligent,  and  humanized  force.  We 
must  recognize  that  force  can  never  be 
an  end  in  itself;  it  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
purpose  is  right.  Our  enemies  are 
telling  us  that  our  culture,  our  heri¬ 
tage  of  civilization  is  weak,  rotten, 
decadent;  and  that  all  that  counts  in 
this  world  is  brute  force.  They  glor^ 
ify  physical  violence  and  brutal  dom¬ 
ination  as  a  proof  of  superiority.  Shall 
we  let  ourselves  be  persuaded,  and 
adopt  the  same  tactics,  the  same  way  of 
life?  It  would  be  worse  than  being 
defeated  by  Hitler’s  armies,  if  Amer^ 
ica  should  decide  that  civilization  is 
dead,  and  should  proceed  to  climb  on 
the  band  wagon  of  Hitler’s  totalita¬ 
rian,  mechanized  system. 

We  need  to  remember  that  there  is 
always  the  man  behind  the  machine. 
When  the  German  Panzer  units  rolled 
through  and  over  a  French  or  a  Rus¬ 
sian  village,  you  could  never  see  a 
man — just  tanks  and  planes  and  ar¬ 
mored  trucks  destroying  everything 
within  range.  But  there  were  men  in¬ 
side,  and  men  at  the  bases,  and  the 
sinister  intelligence  and  imagination 
of  the  staff  at  headquarters.  The  ma¬ 


chine  is  now  more  than  ever  the  visible 
instrument,  but  the  spirit  of  men  still 
controls  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large 
part  of  the  Nazis’  success  has  come 
from  their  ability  to  create  devotion 
among  their  supporters.  Thousands  of 
the  young  people  of  Germany  are  fa¬ 
natically  devoted  to  the  Nazi  cause, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
it. '  The  parachutists  go  gladly  to  cer¬ 
tain  death  for  the  cause  they  have  been 
convinced  is  right.  The  enthusiasm 
and  the  diabolical  initiative  and  imag¬ 
ination  shown  by  the  Nazi  troops  far 
surpasses  that  of  the  Kaiser’s  troops 
in  1914. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  of  enthusiasm,  initiative,  and  self- 
sacrifice  can  be  inspired  even  better  by 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  Remem¬ 
ber  Wake  Island.  Never  let  us  doubt. 
The  things  of  the  spirit  are  still  the 
most  important,  even  in  these  times 
when  the  machine  seems  to  dominate. 
Democracy  is  a  great  social  faith, 
worthy  of  our  utmost  loyalty,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  devotion.  Our  humanizing 
culture  and  the  heritage  of  Western 
civilization  are  still  as  precious  and  as 
powerful  as  before. 

Another  far-reaching  and  violent  at¬ 
tack  on  the  cultural  ideal  in  education 
was  begun  long  before  this  war,  and  by 
groups  in  our  owm  country.  Empha¬ 
sizing  the  social  aspect  of  education, 
psychol(^sts  and  educators  came  for¬ 
ward  with  the  statement  that  education 
for  our  twentieth  century  pupils 
should  be  functional  and  contempo¬ 
rary.  They  claim  that  culture  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  life;  and  that  our  schools 
should  teach  the  pupils  how  to  live, 
and  to  be  useful,  cooperative  members 
of  the  social  order.  The  functions  or 
activities  of  individual  and  group  life 
should  be  taught,  but  all  abstract  rea- 
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soning,  all  knowledge  separated  from  They  have  already  corrupted  many 
a  useful  activity  should  be  avoided,  school  systems  and  have  weakened  the 
they  say.  training  of  many  young  Americans. 

There  is  of  course  a  certain  basis  of  teachers  often  say  that  they  find 

truth  in  this  claim.  But  see  where  ^bis  functional  argument  very  hard  to 
such  reasoning  has  led  them !  English  answer.  I  find  that  the  easiest  method 
grammar  is  called  useless  except  with-  simply  to  accept  the  statement  that 
in  the  limits  of  daily  conversation,  education  should  be  functional,  and 
The  great  masterpieces  of  literature  then  to  inquire  “based  on  the  funo- 
have  no  meaning  for  us,  because  the  tions  of  what  It  is  evident  that  man 
authors  lived  in  another  age  or  coun-  should  function  completely,  every 
try  and  represented  different  thoughts,  phase  of  full  activity.  Now  man  func- 
For  the  average  citizen,  arithmetic  is  tions  in  three  chief  ways — first,  the 
useless  beyond  the  multiplication  table  physical ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  have 
up  to  100,  and  the  ability  to  add  a  physical  education,  and  the  vocational 
column  of  figures.  Even  history  is  studies  which  train  a  pupil  to  earn  hit 
thrown  out,  because  history  never  daily  bread,  a  purely  material  but  vital 
repeats  itself  in  exactly  the  same  objective.  Secondly,  the  social;  and 
form.  And  of  course  foreign  Ian-  for  this  function  we  are  now  teaching 
guages  are  not  worth  considering!  courses  in  civics  and  ethics,  social  sci- 
Such  reasoning  would  be  laughable  once,  etc.,  in  order  to  make  the  pupil 
if  it  were  not  so  widely  accepted,  ^  better  member  of  his  community,  a 
and  so  bolstered  by  high  authority.  better  citizen.  All  this  is  hi^y 
In  another  direction,  the  argument  praiseworthy  and  necessary.  But  there 
denies  any  body  of  common  knowledge  ®  third  aspect  of  the  complete 

necessary  for  a  really  cultured  person,  nian  the  spiritual  function.  Call  it 
and  throws  out  any  attempt  at  intellec-  intelligence,  or  soul,  or  the  inner  man, 
tual  discipline.  In  schools  conducted  or  whatever  you  will ;  but  you  dare 
on  this  plan,  the  pupil  is  free  to  study  ®®t  deny  that  there  is  in  every  man  an 
whatever  he  pleases,  whenever  or  wher-  inner  activity,  a  striving,  a  motion  of 
ever,  or  not  at  all.  If  he  tries  some-  ^be  spirit,  which  has  nothing  at  all  to 
thing  for  a  month  and  doesn’t  like  it,  do  with  his  job  or  his  neighbors,  and 
he  can  change  and  do  something  else,  which  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  for 
I  know  of  a  so^alled  liberal  arts  col-  our  modern  education  to  neglect.  Col¬ 
lege  which  allows  its  students  to  sub-  ^ore  or  the  humanities,  properly  de¬ 
stitute  horseback  riding  for  mathemat-  fined,  are  the  functional  education  of 
ics  in  a  “study”  program!  The  cry  this  inner  man. 
of  all  these  educators  is:  train  our  What,  then,  is  culture f  I  know 
pupils  for  the  present  day,  for  their  there  has  been  much  vague  and  loose 
social  functions  and  immediate  activi-  talk  on  the  subject,  and  culture  is  often* 
ties.  The  goal  of  such  education  is  represented  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
merely  social  adjustment,  thinking  veneer  that  consists  of  using  French 
only  of  society  and  never  of  the  indi-  phrases  or  wearing  a  monocle.  On  the 
vidual.  other  hand,  I  heard  an  advocate  of 

Such  attacks  on  our  cultural  educa-  functional  education  shouting  from  a 
tion  are  both  vicious  and  dangerous,  platform  not  long  ago — “What  is  cub 
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turet  Culture  is  life,  nothing  but 
life.”  Neither  of  these  definitions  sat- 
Ufies  me.  Culture  means  to  me  simply 
“what  education  adds  to  life.”  Re¬ 
member  our  definition  of  education  as 
the  process  of  leading  a  pupil  out  into 
t  larger  life.  In  that  sense,  I  agree 
that  “culture  is  life.”  But  when  a  few 
educationists  wish  to  reduce  our  study 
program  to  the  routine  functions  of 
Mdinary  existence,  I  repeat  that  cul¬ 
ture  is  what  education  can  add  to  life. 
The  pig  in  the  barnyard  has  life,  and 
accomplishes  the  functions  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  very  successfully,  but  you 
would  not  claim  any  especial  culture 
for  him.  Take  a  dozen  white  rats  and 
train  them  to  live  together  in  a  cage; 
train  them  to  pull  certain  strings  for 
food,  others  for  water,  teach  them  not 
to  quarrel,  and  to  come  when  called — 
functional  and  social  education  can  do 
all  this,  but  there  is  no  culture.  This| 
idea  that  social  adjustment  is  the  only! 
goal  in  education  will  drag  all  ouri 
democracy  down  to  the  lowest  and  flat-! 
test  dead  level  of  uninspired  routine' 
in  a  controlled  society. 

I  believe  that  functionalism  is  a  fad 
anyway ;  it  is  not  an  educational 
square  meal.  It  will  pass,  just  as  diet 
faddists  have  their  day,  and  pass. 

Culture  is  not  an  exterior  veneer, 
not  an  application  of  whitewash  on  the 
outside.  Culture  is  an  attitude  of 
mind,  an  inner  vision,  a  mental  discip¬ 
line.  Two  men  stand  side  by  side  in 
a  factory,  tending  identical  machines 
all  day  long.  One  follows  the  machine 
because  it  is  his  job,  without  imagina- 
ti<m,  counting  impatiently  as  the 
pieces  come  from  the  machine,  and 
chafing  at  the  slow  clock  which  should 
set  him  free  to  go  to  the  movies.  The 
other  considers  the  machine  his  effi¬ 
cient  tool  to  get  the  job  done,  he  takes 
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pride  in  his  workmanship,  and  in  his 
mind  he  follows  his  product  through 
railroad  and  store  to  the  hands  of  the 
user.  One  is  a  machine-minder,  the 
other  a  craftsman;  one  is  a  slave,  the 
other  the  master  of  his  machine.  One 
has  no  vision :  his  mental  eyes  are  shut 
tight.  The  other  has  real  culture. 

All  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
world’s  literature  teach  this  attitude 
toward  the  daily  toil.  A  striking  ex¬ 
ample  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Saint-Exupery’s  Terre  des  hommes: 
“We  want  to  be  freed.  He  who  works 
with  the  pick  wishes  to  see  a  meaning 
in  the  strokes  of  his  pick.  And  the 
pick-stroke  of  the  convict,  which  hu¬ 
miliates  the  convict,  is  not  at  all  the 
same  as  the  pick-stroke  of  the  pros¬ 
pector,  which  ennobles  the  prospector. 
The  prison  is  not  in  the  strokes  of  the 
pick.  There  is  no  horror  in  material 
things.  The  prison  lies  in  the  pidk- 
strokes  which  have  no  meaning,  which 
do  not  bind  the  worker  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  men.” 

Our  schools  should  train  our  young 
people  for  their  vocation,  for  earning 
their  living,  but  also  should  prepare 
them  for  their  life,  their  inner  life, 
and  their  life  outside  of  their  job. 
Nowadays,  one  can  never  tell  how  he 
will  earn  his  living,  and  a  purely  vo¬ 
cational  education  prepares  many  dis¬ 
appointments.  I  know  many  students 
that  studied  to  be  teachers  and  became 
clerks,  or  trained  to  be  doctors  and  be¬ 
came  authors;  or  planned  to  be  diplo¬ 
mats  and  made  excellent  farmers;  or 
expected  to  be  farmers  and  became  pol¬ 
iticians  in  spite  of  themselves.  It  is  a 
great  gamble  to  study  for  one  and  only 
one  profession.  But  we  are  all  sure 
of  having  a  certain  amount  of  leisure 
time;  we  are  sure  of  having  an  inner 
life  to  lead;  what  we  do  with  these 
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things  determines  what  we  are.  There 
is  leadership  to  give,  there  are  thoughts 
to  create  and  control,  dreams  and 
ideals  to  follow.  That  is  the  realm  for 
cultural  education,  and  in  our  present 
changing  world  it  is  the  only  sure 
thing  that  we  can  count  on  for  the 
future.  The  most  practical  training  is 
not  always  what  it  seems. 

The  liberal  arts  are  not  dead  or  out 
of  date.  The  best  reason  of  all  is  that 
they  furnish  the  perspective  by  which 
we  can  and  must  evaluate  the  present. 
When  scHneone  tells  you  that  you  must 
prepare  yourself  for  the  present,  that 
only  the  present  has  a  meaning  for 
you,  ask  him  what  you  will  do  when 
the  present  changes.  And  change  it 
will.  If  you  learn  how  to  drive  an 
automobile,  without  learning  why  it 
runs,  you  are  completely  baffled  when 
the  motor  refuses  to  go.  If  you  be¬ 
come  proficient  in  a  certain  technique, 
without  examining  how  the  technique 
developed  nor  why  it  is  the  best  one 
for  the  situation,  you  will  be  quite 
useless  when  the  problem  changes. 

How  much  more  foolish  is  our  twen¬ 
tieth  century  civilization  if  it  sticks 
its  head  in  the  sand  and  declares  that 
the  history  and  the  literature  of  the 
past  have  no  meaning  for  us : — Shake¬ 
speare’s  painting  of  the  soul  of  man, 
the  lessons  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Rome,  the  ambitions  of  Napoleon,  the 
shrewd  wisdom  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  or  the  beauty  of  a  Greek  temple. 
The  present  is  but  a  pin  prick  on 
the  line  of  eternity;  it  must  and  will 
be  judged  in  relation  to  the  eternal 
past  and  the  eternal  future.  God 
willing,  this  war  will  not  last  forever. 
When  peace  comes  again,  we  must 
have  true  and  tested  ideals  on  which 
to  base  a  lasting  peace.  Our  ideal  of 
Western  civilization  is  the  real  reason 


why  we  are  opposing  Hitler.  We  must 
cherish  this  ideal,  this  heritage  of  all 
that  is  best  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  and  keep  it  worth  fight¬ 
ing  for,  so  that  we  may  have  something 
to  return  to  when  the  battle  is  over. 

Our  schools  have  a  triple  task,  no 
part  of  which  can  be  neglected;  to 
develop  the  technical  skills  needed  for 
national  defense  in  this  crisis ;  to  train 
our  pupils  to  be  well-adjusted  and  use¬ 
ful  members  of  society;  and  most  of 
all,  to  develop  the  individual  human 
mind  to  its  full  dignity  and  power. 

*  *  *  « 

American  education  must  then  give 
itself  a  heart-searching  examination. 
We  must  pay  as  close  attention  to  the 
spiritual  quality  of  our  school  program 
as  the  dictators  of  Europe  give  to 
theirs.  Education  in  a  democracy  and 
for  a  democracy  must  set  for  itself  sev¬ 
eral  essential  ideals; 

First,  it  must  be  human  and  human¬ 
izing.  The  center  of  our  thou^t 
should  be  man,  universal  man,  and  all 
that  goes  into  the  real  dignity  and 
worth  of  mankind.  That  is  the  real 
original  meaning  of  the  word  humani¬ 
ties.  For  us  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  Latin  or  Greek  or  philosophy; 
it  means  the  inclusive  study  of  the 
well-rounded  complete  man — spirit, 
mind,  and  body.  This  does  not  mean 
an  American  and  exclude  a  German  or 
a  Jew.  The  ancient  philosopher  said, 
“I  am  a  man,  and  I  consider  that  noth¬ 
ing  which  is  human  is  foreign  to  me,” 
Our  original  ideal  in  America  was 
human,  not  national.  Our  Declaration 
of  Independence  begins,  “When  in  the 
course  of  human  events,”  and  it  was 
inspired  by  the  same  thoughts  which  a 
few  years  later  in  France  became  “The 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.” 
Only  in  recent  years  has  our  national 
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ipirit  tended  to  become  nationalistic. 
Remember  that  the  German  word  Nazi 
meanH  nationalist;  and  Dean  Gauss 
hu  pointed  out  that  only  the  United 
States  and  Germany  have  a  favorable 
word  for  nationalistic  spirit — Ameri¬ 
canism  and  Deutschtum.  In  all  other 
languages,  the  ^rresponding  word  is 
something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Here  again,  our  cultural  ideal  of  a 
common  body  of  knowledge,  the  best 
from  all  countries,  offers  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  people  of  all  races 
and  all  occupations.  We  can  talk  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  spiritual  language 
and  understand  each  other  because  we 
have  something  in  common.  How 
mudi  more  valuable  then  becomes  the 
ability  to  understand  each  other’s 
spoken  language.  I  believe  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  and  litera¬ 
ture  because  they  show  us  that  all 
people  do  not  think  alike,  that  they 
have  different  moulds  for  their  con¬ 
cepts,  reflected  in  their  idioms,  in  their 
sentence  structure  or  word  order.  I 
love  the  literature  of  France,  because 
for  six  centuries  its  chief  subject  has 
been  man,  his  strivings,  hopes,  fail¬ 
ures,  joys  and  sorrows.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  nationalistic  in  the  great  classical 
period  of  French  literature,  no  more 
than  there  is  anything  nationalistic  in 
Shakespeare.  Even  in  the  elementary 
High  School  classes,  I  believe  that  a 
teacher  of  the  modern  languages  can 
and  should  interpret  this  human  sig¬ 
nificance  to  his  pupils.  In  all  the  best 
of  the  world’s  literature,  mankind  are 
brothers,  and  man  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  When  the  peace  that  we  long 
for  shall  come  again,  it  will' need  to 
find  firm  foundations  in  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  American  youth.  Let  us  set  up 
as  our  ideal  for  American  education  a 
human  attitude,  wherein  is  no  racial 
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hatred,  wherein  no  single  people  is 
considered  naturally  better  than  an¬ 
other  ;  a  spiritual  community  to  which 
every  nation  can  contribute  if  it 
wishes,  and  all  may  become  citizens  of 
a  future  peaceful  union. 

Everyone  should  read  the  profoimd 
article  by  Walter  Lippman  in  last 
spring’s  number  of  the  American 
Scholar,  entitled  “Education  Versus 
Western  Civilization.”  After  point¬ 
ing  out  the  ideal  of  the  education 
which  our  ’  forefathers  received,  Mr. 
Lippman  says,  in  part, — 

.  .  Modem  education,  however, 
is  based  on  a  denial  that  it  is  necessary, 
or  useful,  or  desirable  for  the  schools 
and  colics  to  continue  to  transmit 
from  generation  to  generation  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  classical  culture  of  the 
western  world. 

“There  is  now  no  common  faith,  no 
common  body  of  principle,  no  common 
body  of  knowledge,  no  common  moral 
and  intellectual  discipline.  Yet  the 
graduates  of  our  modern  schools  are 
expected  to  form  a  civilized  commun¬ 
ity.  They  are  expected  to  arrive  by 
discussion  at  common  purposes.  When 
one  realizes  that  they  have  no  common 
culture,  is  it  astounding  that  they  have 
no  common  purpose  ?  We  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  education  in  which 
we  insist  that  while  everyone  must  be 
educated,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  an  educated  man  must 
know  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  We  have  abolished  the  old 
curriculum  because  we  are  afraid  of 
it,  afraid  to  face  any  longer  the  severe 
discipline  and  the  deep,  disconcerting 
issues  of  the  nature  of  the  universe, 
and  of  man’s  place  in  it  and  of  his 
destiny.  .  . 

The  future  strength  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy,  and  the  only  possibil- 
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ity  for  a  future  world  community  de¬ 
pends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  common 
body  of  knowledge  and  culture,  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  of  universal  hu¬ 
manity. 

Secondly,  our  education  must  train 
free  men.  The  National  Education 
Association  has  published  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  book  which  should  be  in  every 
school — The  Education  of  Free  Men 
in  American  Democracy.  In  the  most 
inspired  language,  it  maintains  that 
“one  of  the  major  articles  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  faith  is  that  the  human  mind 
can  be  trusted,  and  should  be  set  free. 
Democracy  therefore  must  be  devoted, 
with  an  ardent  and  sustained  devotion, 
to  the  advancement  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  understanding.  This 
means  first  of  all  that  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  sedulously  fostered, 
that  the  channels  of  investigation 
should  be  kept  open,  that  neither 
vested  rights  nor  special  privilege 
should  be  permitted  to  halt  or  pervert 
this  process.  .  .  and  that  men  should 
be  encouraged  to  abide  by  the  verdict 
of  knowledge.”  In  Germany,  and  in 
all  the  countries  under  its  control, 
knowledge  is  not  free.  If  a  book  con¬ 
tains  information  which  displeases  the 
government,  the  book  is  burned,  and 
its  author  is  confined  in  a\ concentra¬ 
tion  camp,  or  is  “purged.”  Investi¬ 
gation  is  limited  ta  clearly  defined 
topics,  and  woe  betide  the  student 
whose  curiosity  tempts  him  to  look 
over  the  fence.  Our  American  liberty 
guarantees  and  must  continue  to  guar¬ 
antee  freedom  of  knowledge,  freedom 
of  inquiry,  freedom  of  discussion  and 
criticism,  freedom  of  research.  We 
must  train  our  pupils  in  intellectual 
honesty,  we  and  they  must  be  honest 
with  the  truth  when  we  find  it:  we 


must  be  willing  to  accept  it  and  live 
according  to  it,  even  when  it  contra¬ 
dicts  our  prejudices  and  preferencea 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  humanities, 
that  is,  all  studies  which  deal  in  ab¬ 
stract  ideas,  in  the  weighing  of  argu¬ 
ment  against  argument,  are  the  b^ 
possible  training  for  the  separati<Hi  of 
truth  from  error.  Whether  we  teach 
our  pupils  to  decide  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  grammatical  construction,  or 
to  discover  a  lesson  of  history,  or  to 
weigh  the  moral  result  of  an  action, 
we  are  preparing  them  to  use  their 
freedom  in  a  democratic  society. 

Thirdly,  our  democratic  education 
must  train  leaders.  This  is  not  a  para¬ 
dox,  but  a  very  real  truth.  Certain 
parts  of  our  complex  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  civilization  cannot  be  run  by  the 
process  of  a  majority  vote.^  Some 
technological  processes  are  so  compli¬ 
cated  that  there  are  not  more  than  two 
or  three  experts  in  the  country  who 
understand  them.  In  case  of  trouble, 
we  must  have  one  of  those  highly 
trained  experts  to  diagnose,  direct,  and 
give  orders.  This  is  true  not  only  in 
a  factory  or  a  laboratory,  but  in  ac¬ 
counting,  finance,  or  even  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Certain  phases  of  every  great 
enterprise  must  be  delegated,  with  full 
authority  granted  and  full  responsi¬ 
bility  demanded.  The  captain  of  a 
battleship  who  asked  the  2000  men  of 
his  crew  to  vote  on  the  strategy  for  s 
battle  just  beginning,  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  command  immediately. 
The  head  of  an  investment  corporation 
who  takes  a  vote  of  the  clerks  or  even 
of  the  stockholders  when  a  crisis  breaks 
on  the  stock  exchange,  will  soon  find 
himself  on  the  sidewalk. 

Our  modem  democracy  needs  lead¬ 
ers,  thousands  of  them,  men  and 


1  Mr.  C.  I.  Barnard.  President  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  New  Jersey,  speakln*  J 
on  “The  Requirements  of  Leadership  in  a  Democratic  Society."  Mount  Summit.  Pa.  Nov., 
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women  capable  of  assuming  responsi- 
bility — people  of  clear  intelligence,  ac¬ 
curate  reasoning,  sure  judgment,  and 
with  the  initiative  to  act  and  act 
quickly.  It  is  the  task  of  American 
education  to  find  and  train  such  lead¬ 
ers.  For  democracy  does  not  mean 
that  every  one  must  receive  exactly  the 
game  education,  but  th^  there  must  be 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  A  democ¬ 
racy  is  always  in  danger  of  being  sus¬ 
picious  of  inequalities  and  especially 
of  superior  ability.  A  democracy 
should  aim  at  educating  everyone 
to  the  limit  of  his  capacity,  and  should 
provide  special  opportunities,  schools, 
and  financial  assistance  for  those 
whose  abilities  are  above  the  average. 

The  humanities  are  the  preferred 
subjects  for  the  training  of  leaders  in 
all  fields.  Vocational  preparation  is 
necessary  too.  But  leaders  are  trained 
primarily  by  a  course  of  study  which 
develops  the  power  to  grapple  with  in¬ 
tellectual  problems  in  the  abstract — 
literature,  pure  science,  economic  or 
political  theory,  etc.  Students  who 
are  allowed  to  choose  easy  courses  in 
school  are  later  the  people  who  circle 
aimlessly  around  a  tough  problem  and 
finally  go  away  leaving  it  unsolved. 
Our  modem  social  order  needs  experts, 
people  who  know  more  than  anyone 
alive  about  a  certain  point.  Still  more 
important  are  the  leaders,  those  who 
have  mastered  the  background  neces¬ 
sary  to  focus  the  knowledge  of  a  1000 
years  and  many  experts,  and  possess¬ 
ing  the  intellectual  muscle  to  extract 
an  answer  from  the  problem.  Our 
American  education  must  be  stiff 
enough  to  toughen  the  intellectual 
fiber  of  the  future  leaders  of  our 
democracy. 

Finally,  our  American  education 
must  develop  strong  individuals.  The 
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vigorous,  self-reliant  individual  is  the 
basis  and  the  only  hope  for  democracy. 
Our  democratic  process  depends  up<Mi 
the  vote.  Each  one  of  us  goes  to  the 
polls  and  marks  his  choice  for  his  can¬ 
didate,  or  in  favor  of  a  certain  policy. 
A  vote  means  a  choice — we  have  to 
choose,  and  if  our  government  is  to 
be  strong  and  right,  our  individual 
choice  must  be  wise.  Democracy  de¬ 
pends  therefore  on  intelligent,  well-in¬ 
formed  and  careful  choices  made  by 
millions  of  individuals.  We  must  have 
clear-thinking,  independent  minds, 
able  to  weigh  the  good  and  the  bed, 
and  choose  intelligently,  without  let¬ 
ting  anyone  else  do  our  thinking  for 
us,  without  fear  and  showing  no  favor¬ 
itism.  This  sort  of  choice  is  impos¬ 
sible  and  forbidden  in  totalitarian 
states.  The  individual  has  surren¬ 
dered  everything  to  the  state,  he  makes 
no  choices  and  thinks  no  thoughts 
about  political  matters.  He  expresses 
opinions  ready-made  and  put  into  his 
mouth.  All  these  rights  and  liberties 
of  choice,  individual  opinion,  and  vol¬ 
untary  association  are  peculiar  to  dem¬ 
ocracy,  and  must  be  exercised,  or  we 
shall  lose  them.  The  more  each  one  of 
us  contributes,  in  opinions,  ideals, 
sound  choice,  and  leadership,  the 
stronger  the  body  politic  will  1^. 

This  task  of  training  strong  indi¬ 
vidual  minds,  intellectually  self-reli¬ 
ant,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  difiScult  one 
which  confronts  education  today.  It 
is  also  the  primary  and  peculiar  task 
of  the  humanities.  Ever  since  the  day 
when  it  became  impossible  for  a  man 
to  possess  all  knowledge,  every  decision 
is  based  on  incomplete  evidence.  At 
some  point  in  every  problem,  the  mo¬ 
ment  arrives  w’hen  our  information  is 
still  incomplete  but  the  decision  can 
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no  longer  be  postponed.  On  one  side, 
the  pedant  lacks  the  faith  to  construct 
a  pattern  and  synthesize  what  he  al¬ 
ready  knows;  on  the  other  side,  the 
superficial  dilettante  accepts  glibly  the 
ready-made  judgment  of  those  about 
him.  The  modem  world  suffocates  the 
individual  with  facts ;  newspapers, 
radios  and  pictorial  magazines  pour 
over  us  their  floods  of  information,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  real  intellec¬ 
tual  problem  of  today  is  to  refuse  to 
know  things,  to  ignore  the  irrelevant. 
The  English  poet  W.  H.  Auden  com¬ 
ments  on  this  educational  problem  in 
an  article  which  should  be  better 
known 

.  .  On  the  whole,  I  fear  that  our 
schools  are  making  this  worse.  Our 
distrust  of  language  and  mathematics, 
those  two  great  instruments  by  which 
we  relate  the  particular  to  the  univei^ 
sal,  our  fear  of  making  children  learn 
by  heart.  .  .  are  alarming  symptoms. 
And  is  not  the  result  that  the  student 
reaches  college  without  having  ever 
learned  to  concentrate  on  anything,  his 
mind  a  rag  bag  of  miscellaneous  unre¬ 
lated  information  Then,  what  is  the 
poor  professor  to  do  ?  Either  he  must 
set  the  young  man  down  to  some  sim¬ 
ple  stenographer’s  task,  such  as  a 
Ph.D.  thesis  on  Railroad  Imagery  in 
Tennyson’s  Verse,  or,  realizing  that  he 
has  read  nothing  and  probably  never 
will,  turns  propagandist  and  tries  to 
establish  some  kind  of  sketchy  order 
in  his  muddled  head  in  a  few  brief  sui^ 
vey  courses.  And  then  what!  Out 
goes  our  young  man  into  the  world 
with  all  its  bewildering  chaos  of  facts, 
a  world  which  is  changing  every  min¬ 
ute.  Never  having  learned  to  relate 
observation  to  selection  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  unaware  that  general  notions 

1  Tale  Alumni  Maoslne,  March  XI,  IMl. 


can  only  be  derived  from  concrete  facta 
but  that  concrete  facts  are  meaninglen 
without  them,  never  having  understood 
the  role  that  decision  plays  in  the  act 
of  knowledge,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  in  self-protection,  he  soon  accept! 
the  current  attitudes  and  ideas  of 
whatever  social  group  he  may  happen 

to  find  himself  in?  .  .  .  . 

• 

“The  popular  idea  that  an  all-round 
education  can  be  secured  by  teaching  a 
few  facts  about  a  lot  of  subjects  is,  to 
my  mind,  unsound.  The  general  vo¬ 
cational  training  required  by  everyone 
is  moral,  not  intellectual,  and  cannot 
be  acquired  by  intellectual  methods. 
The  intellectual  faculties  of  observa¬ 
tion  of  facts,  the  relation  of  the  pa^ 
ticular  to  the  universal,  of  judgment 
and  decision  can  be  learned  through 
the  study  of  almost  any  subject,  but 
only  if  that  subject  is  studied  tho^ 
oughly  enough  for  the  pupil  to  learn 
through  persmial  experience  what  these 
problems  mean.  In  my  opinion 
neither  the  Elective  System  nor  the 
hundred  best  books  can  do  this.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  done  except 
through  a  specialization  from  quite  an 
early  age,  say  fifteen,  in  one  of  the 
principal  intellectual  disciplines.  Lan¬ 
guage — and  by  that,  I  mean  Language. 
I  do  not  mean  Literature,  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  or  Science.”  .... 

The  essential  educational  fact  ia 
stated  in  a  single  sentence  by  Mon¬ 
taigne,  the  great  philosopher  of  man — 
“Even  though  we  may  be  learned  with 
the  learning  of  others,  we  can  be  wise 
only  in  our  own  wisdom.”  There  ii 
the  duty  of  the  humanities  to  our 
American  democracy,  and  their  ample 
justification. 

Among  the  humanities,  the  modem 
foreign  languages  are  the  subject! 
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which  sufTer  most  from  the  fluctuations 
of  public  favor,  and  whose  effective 
service  has  been  most  disturbed  since 
this  war  began.  Fortunately,  we  seem 
to  have  outgrown  the  hysteria  which 
threw  German  completely  out  of  our 
schools  in  1917.  Yet  even  now  there 
is  far  too  much  mistaken  patriotism 
which  sees  in  every  German  class  a 
center  of  Nazi  propaganda ;  and  school 
boards  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  pres¬ 
sure  applied.  From  a  practical  point 
of  view,  we  should  have  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  provide  instruction  in  Japan¬ 
ese  in  certain  centers  many  years  ago. 
Since  the  military  defeat  of  France, 
the  study  of  French  has  declined  seri¬ 
ously.  The  decline  was  to  be  expected, 
even  though  it  is  unjustifiable,  and  it 
may  continue  more  slowly  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  Now  that  the  United 
States  has  pledged  itself  to  end  the 
domination  of  Hitler,  we  may  be  con¬ 
fident  that  France,  when  released  from 
political  and  intellectual  slavery,  will 
regain  its  rightful  place  in  the  world’s 
work,  and  that  the  study  of  French  in 
this  country  will  return  to  normal. 

In  the  meantime,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  teachers  must  not  be  jeal¬ 
ous  of  Spanish,  since  its  popularity  is 
increasing  and  Spanish  enrollments 
rise  in  our  schools.  To  attack  the 
value  of  the  study  of  Spanish  would 
be  pure  folly.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
too  long  neglected  the  languages  and 
the  cultures  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  and  we  are  paying  the  penalty 
now  for  our  supercilious  attitude  to¬ 
ward  them.  In  so  far  as  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  Spanish  is  based  on  a  genuine 
desire  to  know  more  about  the  South 
American  republics,  their  life  and  civ¬ 
ilization,  I  hope  and  expect  that  the 
increase  of  Spanish  studies  will  be  per¬ 
manent.  In  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  a 
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blind  wave  of  public  favor,  or  on  the 
expectation  of  ocunmercial  profit,  it 
will  decrease  again  as  it  did  after 
1920.  The  leaders  of  Spanish  studies 
in  this  country  were  the  first  to  be 
skeptical  of  such  a  basis. 

Most  of  all,  we  must  understand 
that  we  cannot  separate  the  study  of 
Spanish,  German,  Italian  or  French. 
We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  We  have 
been  almost  fatally  slow  in  realizing 
the  community  of  purpose  between  the 
various  languages,  and  even  between 
the  foreign  languages  and  English  or 
the  other  humanistic  studies.  Now  I 
trust  that  our  eyes  have  been  opened. 
To  resist  the  attack  on  the  humanities, 
all  the  modem  languages  must  work 
together  in  complete  harmony,  under¬ 
standing  that  they  have  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  if  the  humanities  are 
defeated,  they  will  all  go  together  into 
the  discard. 

Although  French  has  declined  seri¬ 
ously  in  the  past  two  years,  there  is 
no  cause  for  panic,  and  no  one  should 
allow  himself  to  be  stampeded.  The 
general  decrease  does  not  seem  to  aver¬ 
age  more  than  25  percent,  more  in 
the  large  centers  and  less  in  the  mral 
communities.  The  situation  has  many 
encouraging  elements  for  modem  lan¬ 
guage  study  in  general.  English  and 
the  sciences  have  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  foreign  languages.  In  many 
places,  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West, 
the  increase  of  Spanish  is  greater  than 
the  decrease  of  French  and  German. 
Popular  sentiment  and  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  interest  in  international  affairs 
have  brought  about  a  great  increase  in 
“language-mindedness”  which  in  the 
long  mn  will  react  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  languages.  Apparent  to  everyone 
is  the  stimulated  attention  given  to 
foreign  affairs  even  apart  from  the 
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war, — foreign  civilization,  art  and  lit¬ 
erature.  What  a  text-book  of  world¬ 
wide  geography  our  newspapers  have 
now  become ! 

Let  us  not  be  linguistically  provin¬ 
cial,  nor  fall  into  the  trap  of  those  who 
oppose  the  humanities.  Our  purpose 
is  not  political  nor  propagandist ic  for 
any  country.  We  need  not  feel  obliged 
to  excuse  or  even  to  pass  judgment 
upon  any  political  regime  in  France. 
Nor  do  we  seek  primarily  to  teach  the 
writing  of  commercial  letters  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Our  pupils  should  not  hope  to 
make  a  fortime  in  South  American 
trade.  Our  purpose  is  to  give  to  our 
American  pupils  the  linguistic  discip¬ 
line  of  a  foreign  tongue,  any  foreign 
tongue,  and  to  interpret  to  them  the 
permanent  and  human  values  of  a  for¬ 
eign  culture. 

Finally,  let  me  insist  that  we  are 
teachers  not  of  the  present  but  of  the 
future.  However  interested  we  are 


and  should  be  in  the  present,  in  the 
very  tragic  present,  let  us  never  forget 
that  our  pupils  are  citizens  of  touMu^ 
row,  not  of  today.  We  are  building 
the  future  of  America  in  our  classei 
The  present  moment  may  seem  dis¬ 
couraging  ;  this  old  world  is  very  8i<i. 
We  need  to  raise  our  eyes  more  often 
and  look  at  the  future,  after  the  war, 
and  beyond.  We  give  too  anxious  at¬ 
tention  to  the  hourly  news  on  radio  or 
news  headline.  Peace  will  come,  not 
soon  nor  easily,  but  it  will  come.  Onr 
task  is  to  make  the  youth  of  America 
ready  for  it,  ready  to  “win  the  peace.” 
It  will  need  foundations  prepared  in 
calm  and  patient  minds,  disciplined  bj 
deep  thinking,  free  from  prejudice  or 
hatred,  and  motivated  by  a  love  of  all 
humanity.  Let  the  modem  language 
teacher  stand  fast  therefore,  with  faith 
and  courage,  confident  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  and  patriotic  usefulness,  for  the 
humanities  are  needed  in  the  defense 
of  democracy. 


-HEDITORIAL>- 


INDICTED  FOR  DULLNESS 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


One  of  our  English  cousins — a  writ¬ 
er  in  nature  (London  magazine)  for 
February  22 — has  dared  to  point  out 
t  few  weaknesses  in  education  that  all 
of  us  should  recognize  as  close  to  the 
truth.  “Education,”  he  wrote,  “has 
the  name  of  being  a  dull,  dismal  sub¬ 
ject,  though  it  is  incessantly  concerned 
with  youth,  which  is,  in  the  fine  phrase 
of  Pericles,  the  spring  of  the  world. 
Its  exponents  are  full  of  its  jargon  and 
have  not  reached  the  last  triumph  of 
writing,  which  is  simplicity.  American 
work  is  usually  too  widely  documented 
to  be  bright.” 

By  way  of  expanding  this  criticism, 
let’s  take  first  this  hue  and  cry  that  the 
new  education  is  so  full  of  new  terms, 
new  methods,  and  new  theories  that  the 
schools  need  a  special  department  to 
interpret  them  to  the  American  citi- 
xens  who  must  pay  the  bills.  If  this 
be  true,  should  we  admit  it?  While 
the  condition  exists,  should  we  not 
make  some  quick  scene  changes  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  curtain,  and  be  ready 
to  show  our  patrons  something  simple 
and  clear  ?  We  need  to  tell  them  what 
we  are  doing,  to  be  sure,  but  this  idea 
of  letting  the  public  think  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  some  secrets  of  education  that 
must  have  hard  names  and  that  they 
will  gradually  understand  after  we 
have  talked  to  them  in  numerous  P.  T. 
A.  meetings  or  in  conventions  is  not 
wisdom.  Simplicity  (we  all  ’  admit, 
don’t  we?)  is  one  of  the  keynotes  of 
wisdom. 


As  for  educational  writing  in  gener¬ 
al,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  this  de¬ 
partment  few  teachers  or  administra¬ 
tors  can  be  simple  and  clear.  The 
principal  reason  is  that  most  of  them 
have  never  been  trained  in  the  art. 
Ask  a  teacher  or  professor  to  write  an 
article  for  a  magazine  on  some  phase 
of  his  pet  subject,  and  the  first  thing 
he  will  do  is  to  trace  the  origins  some¬ 
where  in  the  distant  past  Toward 
the  end  of  his  composition  he  will  run 
into  the  thought  that  we  are  glad  to 
read.  Dull?  Of  course  it  is  dull. 
If  he  knew  how  to  write,  he  would 
start  with  the  interesting  present,  go 
into  the  past  to  some  extent  to  interpret 
the  interesting  present,  and  end  with 
the  interesting  present.  The  writing 
educator,  it  appears,  thinks  he  must  be 
sure  to  stick  to  pure  English,  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  incorporate  new  popular  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  day  for  fear  he  ^11 
be  called  slangy,  and  the  result  is  that 
even  his  language  is  flavored  by  the 
dead  past.  On  top  of  these  mistakes, 
he  will,  as  Nature  magazine  said, 
over-document.  He  will  support  every 
little  statement  by  a  footnote,  seeming¬ 
ly  for  fear  his  rival  professor  in  a 
neighboring  school  will  land  on  him 
for  asserting  something  without  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence.  What  do  excessive 
footnotes  do  to  the  reader  ?  They  wear 
him  down;  they  clutter  up  the  scene. 
A  few  footnotes  used  with  judgment 
are  really  desirable,  and  those  needed 
the  reader  will  regard  as  vital,  may 
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even  find  as  interesting  as  the  text. 
But  to  overdo  this  thing  and  not  de¬ 
pend  for  support  on  the  reader’s  com¬ 
mon  sense  or  the  reputation  of  the 
writer  is  to  paint  the  lily,  nothing 
but. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  persons  who 
can  help  do  something  about  making 
education  simple.  One  is  the  educa¬ 
tional  editors.  Why  don’t  some  of 
these  persons  pick  up  the  last  copy  of 
Ayer’s  “Directory  of  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals”  and  check  up  on  the  cir^ 
culation  of  leading  education  maga¬ 
zines?  The  figures  are  so  low  that 
they  are  shocking.  And  one  reason 
is  that  the  material  is  not  presented 
simply  enough.  These  educational 
editors  also  need  to  be  more  severe 
with  their  black  pencils,  using  them  to 
cut  parts  that  are  old,  dull,  and  not 
especially  significant;  they  must  ask 
their  contributors  to  revise  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  simplicity;  they  must  reject 
articles  full  of  educational  jargon. 
A  group  of  educators  who  can  work 
with  the  editors  are  professors  in  edu¬ 
cation  departments  who  teach  such 
courses  as  research  and  thesis  writing, 
for  it  is  students  from  such  courses 
who  are  likely  to  turn  out  writers  in 
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education  magazines.  One  thing  to  i 
be  done  is  to  find  some  professors  for  | 
the  courses  who  themselves  have  lean¬ 
ed  the  art  of  simple  and  clear  writing. 
Another  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  | 
they  teach  their  students  that  docu¬ 
menting  a  thesis  is  one  thing  and  doeo- 
menting  a  magazine  article  or  a  booh 
is  another.  The  latter  are  to  be  read,  ' 
not  filed  away  in  a  huge  library  to 
occupy  space  and  collect  dust. 

If  education  is  to  lose  some  of  iti  j 
dullness,  it  must  adopt  simplicity  as 
a  principle  from  top  to  bottom.  What  i 
is  teaching  ?  Isn’t  one  answer  to  make  ' 
things  simple?  If  so,  why  on  earth 
are  we  ever  anything  but  simple  ?  If  ; 
we  have  some  teachers  who  hide  behind  i 
an  educational  jargon  to  conceal  their  | 
ignorance  or  their  inability  to  perform,  - 
they  are  doing  the  rest  of  us  hann. 

It  is  consoling  to  think,  however,  - 
that  there  are  at  least  two  other  pro-  i 
fessions  besides  education  who  mn^ 
learn  the  lesson  of  further  simplicity; 
one  is  medicine,  and  the  other  is  law. 
When  these  two  simplify  themselvm  ! 
and  quit  trying  to  fool  the  rest  of  ns  i 
by  abtruse  terminology  and  complei  j 
statement,  they  will  be  less  dull  and  = 
more  popular.  ) 


